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The vines I planted did not grow— 
I saw them in my dreams in fair completeness 
Make Heaven throughout my lonesome room, 
In whiepering snowy sweetness. 
They tried awhile their languid life to raise, 
As though in answer to my coaxing touch, 
And then, like hearts whom we love overmuch, 
And twine about with all our hopes and praise, 
They drooped and faded from the teeming earth, 
Unknowing all the joy of coming days. 
I fear their roots are dead, their leaves are sere— 
And yet they may bloom forth another year, 


Another year may warm the heart 
That only throbs for self, all cold, untender; 
The wild way meet some valley sweet, 
Glowing in sunset splendor, 
Another year, oh ! in yon silent land 
My mountains in their purple glory rise, 

And olden dreams thrill ‘neath the yearning skies ; 
I know that, though long exiled, I shall stand 
Among my own once more, and hear their songs 

Swell into glorious antheins sweetly grand, 
Send thon, oh glorious Presence ! ever dear, 
And bid me still hope on another yar ! 
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CHAPTER I. 
LIFE AT CALKTON STATION, 


ICKETS—tickets—tickets! Change here 
f.r Mowbrow-rantan Chowlly-woggles- 
trockerang!”’ 

“Changé here, porter?’’ 

‘“‘No, sir—keep your seat, sir. 
on.” 

‘‘But somebody said change here.”’ 

“Yes, sir—no, sir. It's all right, sir.’’ 

‘Porter do we give up our tickets here ?”’ 

‘‘No, m’m—keep your seat, in’m.”’ 

“But, porter, sounebody said—”’ 

“Tickets—tickets! Change here for Mow- 
brow-rantan, Chowlly-wogglestrockerang !”’ 

“There, porter; you’re wrong. What a 
shame it is that—”’ 

“Keep your seats please! John Black 
just chuck my jacket over that there bird’s 
cage, will you? It’s on your bench by the 
lamps.’’ 

{ took A bel Crookes’s jacket off the bench 
‘and threw it over his parrot’s cage when the 
bird gave two bobs up and down, looked 
wickedly at me out of one eye, and then, 
evidently concluding that it was roosting 
time, crouched on to its perch, and became 
silent. 

But there was plenty of noise on the plat- 
form, Bell having to run froin carriage door 
to door, and assure the people that unless 
they wanted to go to Beamish, Dunbro’, 
Talleyford, or intermediate stations, they 
need not change. 

Then the questions aLout stations were 


All going 


answered, people grumbled, a few did get | 


out forthe two branch lines, doors were 
banged, the whistle sounded, the train 
panted off on its long journey, and then 


one-arined Bell took his barrow with the | 


silent wheels and disposed of the passen- 


gers’ luggage very cleverly, before coming | 


tome, and whispering— 

‘Now there’s going to be a row!” 

Bell was right; for Tod, our station-mas- 
ter, came slowly along the platforin, but- 
toned up to the chin, and looking very for- 
midable with that military walk of his. 

As he came near, he pulled out his watch 


¢ } } 
and looked from itto me; but as I had half 
ur to the g i before roing nda 
On no tice, Dut icoked on as he lade 
for Bell. 


“Crookes !”” he exclaiined, speaking like 
® general to a private—Tod has a hundred 
“year and the rooms over the station, 
while Abel Crookes has eighteen shillings 





a week and no residence; so, of course 
there’s a great deal of difference in position 
between thein—‘‘Crookes!’’ he exclaiined, 
‘if ever that bird is brought to the station 
again, Ishail report you to the general 
manager's office.”’ 

“Very sorry it spoke," said Bel! in an ill- 
used tone, ’ 

“T shouldn't have brought it, only the 
missus has gone up town and the cat—’’ 

“Tnat will do, sir,’’ said Tod, fiercely. 
“Get to your duties. As I said, if that bird 
is brought to the station again, I shall fe- 
port you.”’ 

He faced round in his most soldierly fash- 
| ion again, looked at me, looked intently at 
| the station clock, and, still not satisfied, had 
a-look at his watch once more; but, as I 
still had twenty minutes to spare, he could 
not touch ine, so he went in, and Bell began 
to grumble. 

‘Just please nim, it would," he said fum- 
bling in his jacket pocket and bringing out 
a brass.tobacco box and a piece of flannel, 
which he held with bis knees. 
| ‘He'd like the cat to have got at the bird, 
and tear’d it all to pieces.”’ 

Wing-tang! 

That was the bright, golden-looking sta- 
tion bell, which sounded twice as Abel 
lifted it off its block under the booking- 
office window. 

But he took it by the tongue the next 
instant, sat himself down on the barrow, put 
the bell between his knees, and then open- 
ing the tobacco box, which contained rotten- 
stone and oil, he began to scour and polish 
that which was already bright enough, and 
I looked on. 

Poor Abel Crookes lost his arm one day 
in shunting, but he did as much work with 
one arm as many men did with two. 

He worshipped that beil—he inade a 
brazen idol of it; and if a passenger looked 
at it, and said “What a beautiful bell!’ 
either as it stoodapon its block or when 
Abel had rushed frantically at it to swing it 
over head and announce a coming train, 
Abel was liappy for the rest of the day. 

“If he wants to report something,’’ grum- 
bled Abel, polishing away at his bell, while 


burned through the pipe; or that 
sleepers down by the siggle lainp’s rotten ; 


fifteen months ?”’ 

Abel’s uniform wasa very shabby, greasy 
cord suit of porter’s clothes, but he always 
called it bis uniforin. 

‘He talks to me as if I were a dog,” said 
Abel, rubbing away; and then giving the 
bell a polish which made it shine again, he 
held it up, and smiled as he looked at his 
face pictured in the convex surface till it 
looked like a squeezed muffin, when he 
seemed to be relieved, replaced his piece of 
oily flannel and the tobacco box, put the 
bell. back on its stand, nodded to me, and 
we stood looking at each other. 

That bell was a blessing to A bel, for 
| whenever he bad a minute to spare he had 
| w polish at it, and as it came bright so did 

the mirror of the man's existence; tor ho 
| matter how put out he had been before, 4 
| look at the bell cured him. 

So great was his love for that bell, that as 
it became known, people dropped the first 
letter in his name, and he was always called 
‘Bell Crookes,” far and near. 

For the people of Calkton had a knack of 
giving nicknames, and there was scarcely a 
well-known person who was not called by 
some auaint appellation. 
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plain face,st 
anywhere, and 
ers, on which he used to browse righ’ and 
| left wben he was not busy with his bell. 


| One peculiarity of Bell was bis ears, 
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which in 


his empty jacket sleeve swung loose, ‘why | 
don’t he report asthe stove in my root's | 
the | 


or that my uniforv aint been renewed for | 


AY, JANUARY 6, 1883. 


stead of lying flat to either side of 
bis head, used to stand out alimost at right 
angles, and, being very large, they used to 
hinder his cap from going down over his 
eyes. 





account of his listening to the coming 
trains. 


People made them a favorite subject for | 
joking, saying they had come like that on 
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times, for on ine there hangs a good deal— 
perhaps the lives of two or three hundred 
people; so of course it's wise to get a nap 
when it’s possible. 

It comes by use, you see- 

1 can lie down and go off like atop, in a 
moment; and when I'm off duty, that’s iny 
recreation—taking rest, heaps of it; for it 
serves two purposes, sets ine well up for 


‘My time’s about up now, Bell,” 1 said, | my work, and makes me forget the past. 


as he stood just inside his room, holding 
the door closed upon his neck, so that he 
looked as it he was cutting off his head— 

“1’in going on.” 

“Right,” said Bell; ‘I'll touch the wire 
when the missus is coming with the din- 
ner.” 

He did not cut his head off, but took it 
out of the slit, buttoned his loose right 
jacket sleeve to his chest, and disappeared, 
while I went on to iny duty—I, you know, 
Jack in the Box a signal-inan. 

7 - & -«@ * * * 

Let’s start fair ; 80 don’t you go and think 
I’m a firework that fizzes tor a minute, and 
then goes off bang, and sends a lot of crack- 
ers spitting and sputtering in the air. 

Again don’t you go and suppose I’m one 
of those puppets you buy at the toy-shop, 
which pop up as soon as you take off a lid; 
because this is what Iam: John Black, a 
big-headed, broad-shouldered fellow, five 
feet nine high, with a short, curley head of 
hair—at least, it would be, only I get it cut 
so close, to make up for letting iny beard 
grow so long and all over my face, as it 
does,till my dark grey eyes seein to be look- 
ing out of a bird’s nest made of cocoanut 
fibre. 

I’'vwv got a brown face, and a white fore- 
head where my cap covers it; and when I 
was a young noodle I used to call inyselt 
good-looking. 

That’s the man who tells you this. 

Ah, but I’ve forgot iny dress, 

Here it is: dark velvety cord jacket, 
waistcoat, and trousers, with a gooseberry- 
shaped patch onthe collar, on which is 
marked G. U. R., and I've three brass let- 
ters like them on my cap. 

It was those young rascals of boys who 
christened me “Jack in the Box’’ because 
of my being in the box below the station— 
that wooden shed place between the rail- 
road and the high road, looking like a boat- 
housethat has walked ashore on 
long post legs, and taken to windows, 

The young scamps!—they used to make 
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It's a fine thing, sleep; I love it, and the 
less I get the more I long for it. 

As | tell yqu, it hides the past and makes 
me forget the life I inight have lived. 

Drowns away the recollection of a sweet, 
loving face, with dear, earnest eyes that 
looked into mine; while two soft, moist lips 
returned ny kisses so sweetly, so inno- 
cently, that I took them as treasures sacred 
as they were dear. 

And it downs away, too, the memory of 
kisses that were bought—of poisonoug 
chainpagne and garish gaslight, fevered 
folly and the inadness of an idiot. 

It downs all this, I tell you, and gives 
me instead of another life—a life of dreains 
in which I live peacibly. 

Here, as signalman at Calkton Station, I 
am buta flesh and blood machine, bought 


| for twenty-four shillings a week; and now 


[I am wound up for awhile I’m going 
on duty, thanking my stars I bave learned 
to drown my cares after my own fashion, 
and not like Ned Hassall, whom I haven't 
seen for a week. 

Here's iny box. 

I go up the ladder and enter it, relieving 
Gummer, who does duty when I'm off; and 
he tells ine that Beamish has just signalled 
the ten-four, and goes. 

The Beamish train will bea good ten 
minutes before it comes thundering by, for 
it don't stop here; so you ean take a look 
round with me before it comes now that 
James Gummer has closed the door and 
gone. 

This is my box—built of deal, you see; 
light, airy, and inelegant, it possesses the 
advantages of being unbearably hot in 
summer and bitterly cold in winter. 

The ventilation is perfect; tor the wind 
coines up between the boards, and even 
through the slight roof, and rushes in at 
every one of those knot-holes of the planks 


| at the side wher it can't get in at the cracks 


its four | 


| me jump again when I first caine, by | 


| throwing stones against the boarded sides 
us they went to school, 

The pebbles would come with such a 
crack, that I used to run to one of the win- 
dows to see what was the matter, when 
they’d shout out a 
they'd made in ny honor, and run away as 
bard as thev could, 

Well, it didn’t hurt me, and of course it 
pleased then, and by degrees they got 
tired of it; but the name stuck to me like 
wax. 

I sauntered down to my box slowly 
enough, thinking of my life, and 
curious one it was. 

Then I wished that I bad another ten 


of those windows which fit so badly that 
they rattle and shiver; while the lainps 
nearly get puffed out at night. 

That's ny cupboard ; that flap’s my desk; 
that rusty affair in the corner's my stove, 
which I hardly light in winter—for I've 


| always thought the man must have put the 


dogyerel rhyme | 


what a | 
one that told of the Beamish 


ininutes to spare, and somebody to call me; | 


tor I had wasted half an hour's sleep. 

I ineant to have gone into Bell’s room, 
ainongst the lainps, lain down on a bench, 
and gone w sleep, telling him to awake me 


intime to go on duty; only that upset 
stopped me. 

You see, I have to take all the sleep I 
can; and I've got into the habit of lying or 
sitting down, and taking it when I can I 


~v i] 4m 


signal duty sixteen, eighteen ay and i’ vé 


been twenty-four—hours on a stretch ! 
It wouldu't do for me to be sleepy atsuch 


pipe on upside down, as the smoke that 
should go out into the open air comes back- 
ward into ny box, and one's enough to 
smoke at a titne here,and that one’s Jack, to 
keep himself awake. 

So far, so good. 

You see those three things like attempts 
at young American clocks? Well, those 
are imny telegraphic, old-fashioned 
instruinents, 

That one quivering still in the face is the 
train on the 


needle 


way. 

See those iron handles all in a row? Wel! 
those are the levers to move signals and 
points. 

Lwok, I move this. 

Click, clack !—that’s the distance signa! 
down. 

All right for the Beamish ten-fourteen ; 
and you'll soon see it come along, with 4a 
rush that will make the place quiver again 
If I'd ke 


ft that lever alone, the train would 


l™ 


stati } ana fit 1 ites alter it 
would go full tilt into Talleyford fast up 
train, which don’t stop here either; and 
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then—well, you can guess what would hap- 
nif two trains going at forty milee an 
,0ur ran into eagh other. 

It's a uselul lever, though, that; and I 
shunt lo trains of! with it from one 
line to another while faster trains go bv. 

Then those other levers inove semaphore 
signals, switches of sidings for shunting, 
and #0 on. 

That's the ten-fourteen whistle. 

The signals are all right; and if you look 
in imagination along the line, zon see the 
train dash out ofthe tunnel directly, and 
then away-it goes by us, In a cloud of steam 
sinoke, and soot; while either Joe or Abel 


to take vou In hand myself, and try to cure 





Crookes with his sleeve tucked up stands | 


withthe “All right’ 
platforin. 

Well, vou know me now, and my box, so 
I inay as well yet on ahead. 

What did I do that for? 

Why, that lifts the signal again that I 

ut down atall right to let the train pass, 

Us now atdanger to keep another train 
froin coming on; and that touch of the in- 
Btrument handle which made the needles 
click was the message sent on to Talleyford 
that the ten-fourteen has passed here—Calk- 
ton—tive ininutes late. 

I've given you now this peep into my 
box, 80 that you may understand what is to 
comme—for of course its against rules, and 
very rightly, that anybody should come in; 
RO now we'll goon with thé ‘part of the 
Blory that I've yot to tell. 

Dteld youthat lin asort of machine, an 
automaton when on duty ;! so you must 
not be surprised to find that To am rather 
soulless SO:metiInes, and act more like an 


linage than a inan. 
. . om *- = * 


flag shown on the 


It was nearly twelve o'clock, and all very 
quiet—for Thad just got rid of a mineral 
that was late, and had to leave four coal 
trucks with us, and a passenger just due, 
when there was the sound of a few shot rat- 
tling on the window, and iny cap began to 
move upand down on my forehead, as it 
always does when I'm annoyed and twiteh 
ny evebrows, 

knew whatit was, and slid back the 
window looking over the road. 

“Well!” 

“May I come up?” 

“No!’’ 

“Just tor five minutes, John; and by all 
that’s sacred, I'll yo again as soon asthey re 
over!’ 

*“*'“Gainst the rules, Ned," 
‘and | won't broak them, 
want?" 

“Oh, John! my dear John! I can't tell 
you here, Let me come up!" 

“Say what you've got lo say, 
quick. I’ve another train soon 1" 

“Then let me eomeup, John, there's a 
dear, good fetlow, and I'll tell you.” 

“Say what you've got to say. What do 
you want—tmoney?” 

“Don't put itin that way, 
there's a good fellow. You 
borrowing money.” 

“IT know you did hate it—once Ned, when 
we were both men," 1 said, bitterly. ‘Be- 
fore I became a machine, and you a—" 

“A beast, John. Yes, say it—a beast,"he 
whimpered. 

“TIT know, John. It's quitetrue. <A beast 
—a loathsome, drinking beast, that some 
one ought to put out of his misery.” 

“Why don't you give it up then?” 

I said this, savagely. 

“You've been drinking al) the week, I 
suppose. ’” 

“Yos, John.” 

“And spent a woek's income in drink?” 

“Yes, John’ —pitifully. 


I said, gruflly 
What do you 


nan be 


John—don't, 
know | hate 


“Tin ashamed of you, Ned. You do 
nothing but disgrace my name.” 
“}eant help it, John—I ean't indeed, 


John. *Pon my word, T can't,” he groaned, 
“T promised you I'd leave it off.” 

“You did—a hundred times,” 

“And | did try, John, old friend ; but it's 
got such a hold ofane.”’ 

“That's what you always plead," I said. 

“Ah—but, John, vou don't) know—vou 
cant teil. Tim obliged to drown it all, 
BO.nChOWw.” 


“Butittakes such adeal of drowning," 
said J, griniv, as J thought of my own 
plan. 


“Tt does, John—it does, I know; but I'm 
obliged to dygit —obliged to come here, ¢ 
poor, huinbled, broken-down sot, to beg of 
you. 








on to nod, and 


ou.”’ 

ye Too late, John, too late!" he groaned 
despairing)y, as he crouched there on his 
knees, pressing the shilling between his 
hands. 

“I don’t know about that,’ I said, mus- 
ingly, as Ithought of his two pounds a 
week regular income, and how I could 
manage him if he left it in my hands. 

“Come up to ine to-night, I shal! be off 
dnty at ten.’ 

‘You want to stop my drink, Jobn,’ 
said, doletully. 

“John, old fellow, if you take away ny 
brandy, I shall die.” 


he 


“You come up to me to-night,’ I said 
sharply. 
“Yes, John, yos,”’ he said pitifully. ‘I'll 


come—I'}l come. 

“Then now be off; 
due.” 

“Yes, John,” he said, huinbly. 
went away, shuffling over the ground, like 
soine decrepit old suman bleared, bent, pal- 
sied ; and as 1] stood leaning out of iny win- 
dow, looking after him, and thought of the 
fine, straight, handsome young fellow he 
was half a dozen years before, I gave quite 
agroan, and turned away, feeling more 
iniserable than I had ever felt in iny life. 

Iwas too busy to think, through; for 
there was the mid-way short stopper to 
come from Dunbro’, and then there were 
the inain line up and the fast down London 
that crosses our line and goes round by 
Parket, Wusby, and Lawnton. 

So I busied inyself over my signals, and 
then stood watching the telegraph needles, 
and listening to iny big olian harp, which 
was singing in the breeze at a tremendous 
rate; forthere aretwelve wires stretched 
along the telegraph poles at Calkton, and 
the way in which they sing sometimes, 
especially of a breezy night, is enough to 
send a lonely man melancholy mad. 

“Twelve-tifteen,”’ I said to inyself, simil- 
ing as I heard wheels. 

“It's wonderful how punctual that old 
girl is.’’ 

According to iny custom every day at 
this time, I looked out of the window, and 
there, coming along the dusty white road, 
from the big red-brick house at the end of 
the town, came the old lady in her open 
carriage, the sane as she had come every 
day during the eighteen months that 1 had 
been signal-man at Calkton, to which I was 
promoted after a couple of years as porter at 
the terminus, where I used to help with the 
signals, and picked up working the tele- 
graph needle instrument. 

For all thattime, regular to a minute that 
lady used to come, wotor dry, summer or 
winter, a8 she came now, in her open yel- 
low carriage, drawn by two of the oldest, 
slowest, fattest horses you ever saw, and 
driven by the héaviest, sleepiest-looking 
coach ian. 

Miss Lint they said her name was; and 
there she used to sit—a little, stiff, thin, 
sedate old lady, ina black silk drawn bon- 
net; and always, suimimer or winter, in a 
great squirrel fur tippet. 

She was keen and handsome-looking still 
with her well-shaped aquiline nose and 
white forehead, with its little cluster of 
white curls on each side; and the people 
about the statioh used to say she'd taken a 
fancy to me and that was why she came. 

There she sat, as usual, with three fat pet 
dogs betore her on the seat, as the fat horses 
slowly stuinbled up, till they drew the car- 
riage on one side of the road Opposite to my 
box, ina place marked by its wheels in the 
green tur!, and the jarvey used to” pride 
himself on driving rightin the same grooves 


I've a train nearly 


day after day; and, as | approached the 
| window, she gave mea short sharp nod, 
the three dogs each gave a bark, and she 


tapped them on the head with her paraso!] 
handle, and then they waited, sitting up 
and watching her, 

At theend of a minute the coachinan be 
threatened to roll off his 
ox, When the lady gave hima poke inthe 


| sinall of the back with the sharp ivory point 
| of her parasol to wake him up, 


“Lend mea shilling, John—tor God's 
sake, lend me ashilling!’ 
“Ht Tiend you ashilling,’’ T said, ‘will | 


you promise me you'll try and break your- 
self of this cursed habit?” 

“J will, John, I will—I will indeed,” 
said. 

And then, as I fuinbled in) my waistcoat 
forthe coin, he stood with his bloodshot 
eyes Staringup at me, his cracked, dry lips 
parted, and his fingers crooked in his eager- 
ness to get that which would enable him to 
quench the dreadiul thirst that was upon 
hii. 

“And you will try 


he 


'* T said. 


“Try! he said, buskily, and with a de- 
spairing look in his face; “IT have tried, 
John till I'm ready to give up in despair.’’ 

“Catch ] said laconically 

And | w down the shilling, which he 
caAuy! 1] } % pals 1 hands «a l 


ting another ha 1 you! 


“Don't lon t—pray don't he half 
shriekea. 


*T shall be dreaming of coffins all night 
now, unless I can yet brandy to send me 
tw sicep. 

“Oh, John, how could you! This beg- 
gariy shill ny won't enough now,” 

. aed, Ud fellow I said, ‘1, shall have | 


Then the dogs would drop off asleep, the 
horses lay their heads together and doze, 
and only the old lady be awake, sitting up 
there, sharp as a needle, watching the rail. 

Then came my busy time; for what with 
telegraphbing, changing signals, and = send- 
ing one train one way and another the other 
by aturn of the levers, T had enough to do 
tillthey had all thundered by, when I 
stopped to wipe my forehead, thinking, as 
I always did, what a sinash there would be 


if lever happened to make a mistake. 


By that time the old lady had given the 
couchinan a sharper poke with the ivory 
parasol end, and woke him up. 

He then appealed to the feelings of his 
dozing borses with the whip,and one dog said 
“Bow, this woke his neighbor, who said, 
“Wow, and number three opened his eves 
to utter a hoarse *Wuph,” when the wheels 
slowly went round, taking the upright old 
lady away, just as it had ail happened tor 
months; and then ] was alone onee more. 

This brought ne, with a little telegraph- 
ing, to one o'clock, when there was a sharp 
‘“Hem!"’ below, and I yot ready for fishing 
tackle. 


That makes youopen vour eves—a signal- 
man who couldn't leave his box, fishing 
where there was no walt 

i Wa 


f there was tle Mrs 4 
and clean, and smiling—with two little 
cross-handied baskets, and two little tin 
corked-up cans; and she put my hook 
through the handles, smiling up at me the 
while as I hauled up my fish—which, of 
course means my dinner. 

For Mrs. Crookes had struck against the 
ladder steps that led up to iny box, and no 


wonder; while Tod, our station-master, had 
once threatened to report me for coming 
out of my box when on duty; so I had in- 
vented the fishing tackle, and kept it hang- 
ing handy by the window. 

“W hat is it to-day, old lady ?” 

] said, giving a hungry sniff; for I never 
knew ; my plan being to give her a pound 
a-week, for which she and Bell used to find 
me ina neat little bed-room, wash for me 
and feed me, while I used to share their 
little sitting-room or, kitchen, whichever 
they were in. 

Mrs. Crookes did no stop to answer, for it 
was a hot day, and she had Bell's dinner in 
his basket ; so that, alinost as soon as I had 
asked iny question, She was hurrying away 
towards the station meeting Tod, who pass- 
ed her with a suitable look of disgust upon 
his countenance; and I set to at my dinner, 
iuentally wondering how Mrs. Beil could 


| contrive to feed us so well and so amply as 


| 
And he 


she did. 

The “old lady,” as I used to eall her, 
always waited in Bell's room tilt he had 
done his dinner, cutting bis meat up for 
him sometimes, and pouring out his mug of 
heer, or covering up his plate if he had to 
run out—which generally happened ; for if 
‘Tod knew the poor fellow was having a 
meal, he generaily found out two or three 


| jobs for him to do, 





j potato 


| of my 


Then she used to pack up and come away, 
calling tormy things on the way back; 
and then I was alone with ny work once 
more, 

I'in going into these Jittle matters, be- 
cause they tell in one day what was alinost 
a year of iny lilfein its unchanging way; 
but it grew more eventful farther on,as you 
shalt hear. 

I didn't have much time for thinking 
durifig the rest of the day, for inine was a 
busy place, and the number of trains that | 
had to signal and to shunt in the course of 
a day was soinething startling. 

It used to keep my mind terribly on the 
stretch at first; but by degrees 1 got accus- 
tomed to it, though never &0 contented that 
I could feel safe; for, so to speak, there was 
always the shadow of a great accident hang- 
Ing over iny head. 

During the afternoon, at tines when I 
had a few minutes to spare, I got thinking 
over the regular visits of the old lady, and 
wondered how anybody could be so qhild- 
ish as to make a journey every day regu- 
larly on purpose to see three trains pass a 
junction; and somehow, I do not know 
how it was, that old lady, Miss Lint, was a 
great deal in my thoughts. 

Then I got thinking about Ned Hassall, 
and the appointment I had made with him 
and began making my plans too, reckoning 
things up—bow much money I had saved ; 
and at last, atten o’clock, when Gummer 
caine on to relieve me—for It was one of iny 
early nights—I was about ready for Ned. 

In spite of all I could think to the = con- 
trary, there was the same feeling always 
troubling ine—that to some extent I) was 
answerable tor Ned’s state; and I so 
worked inyself up to this that I had come to 
the conclusion that it was ny duty to save 
him, and that’s what 1 was going to try to 
do. 


CHAPTER II. 


OUT OF MY BOX. 


ALLO!" 
I said to myself, as I got up to the 
path of the neat little cottage—“here’s 


a row on.”’ 

And 1 stopped to let it get over; and, 
Jeaning on the gate, I litiny pipe, and stood 
looking through the dim light of the soft 
summer night at Sell’s strip of well-kept 
garden, with its row of flowers along by the 
path; and beyond them the well-weeded 
onions, neatly planted-out cabbages, and 
rows of potatoes nicely earthed up, and 
now all ornamental with their lilac and 
orange blossoms. 

“Tus wonderful what a pretty flower a 
bears,’ [ thought to myself, as I 
picked one, and stuck itin the button-hole 
jacket; and then 1 listened, for I 
could not beip hearing the words that caine 
out of the Open door. 

“It's too bad, Abel—it 
Mrs. Crookes, 

Then Bell began his bit of a song, 
which he always started to tease his wife, 
who was about the most amiable little wo- 
nan under the sun. 


is indeed !"' says 


‘At Waterloo he lost an arm, 
Whieh caused hin pain, and great alarm, ** 


sang Abel. 
“Do be quiet, Abel,” says his wile. “The 
neighbors will hear you.” 
‘His wite would bang him left and right, 
So he determined, out of spite, 
fohave an arm, cost what it might 
Ki tooral looral-—-"* 

“Hallo, Black, is that you?"'he said, stop- 
ping short in his chorus. 

‘There's that friend of yours been up and 
wanted you, and the missus has been in her 
tantruins about it.”’ 

“Indeed, Join Black, I was not,’ said 
Mrs. Bell, sharply, as she bit a plece of cot- 
ton off the reel, and then began to thread 
her needle. 

*“]T only said that I was 

! rs uch after y 


him 


1; and sol ai. 


sorry to see 


Tt. 


‘You're afraid I shall take to] 
eh?’’ I said. 

Mrs. Bell did not answer; only gave her 
SCISSOTS a Snip. 
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| here, 


| 
| 
| 


“It’s rather awkward that you should | 


think ill of him, Mrs. Bell,’ I said, quiet- 


ly ; “because ] was going to ask you to have | 
him, woo, as a lodger.’’ 


S=“Lord biess us and save us!” exclaimed 
the ae quite taken aback. 

“Eb! I couldn’t think of such a thin 
Jobn Black. 6: 

“Why, when he came here a quarter of 
an hour ago he was—”’ 

“Like most men are when they’ve been 

ring brandy down their throatse—e 
Mire. Bell?” I said. 

"Yes, I know. 

“Poor fellow ! 

“He’s in a bad way; but 1 want to see if J 
can't cure him.” 

Mrs. Bell's work dropped on her k 
and she laid the little, work-roughen 
hand that held needle and thimble on my 
arin, and looked in my face, as I went on— 

**You see, Ned Hassall’s an old friend of 
mine, and it worries ine to see him going to 
the dogs ‘like he is, day after day.’’ 

Bell whistled a bar of the “Steam arm,” 
and looked conically at his wife, whoshook 
her finger at him. 

“I'd been thinking that if you'd'fit up the 
Jittle back room for ine—”’ 

“Why, your legs would stick outon the 
landing !’’ said Bell. 

“Be quiet Abel!’ exclaimed the little 
wotnan. 

Bell began to whistle a bit more ‘Steam 
arin,’’ as the parrot covered over in the cor- 
ner, said, in a drowsy, husky voice, ‘*Tick- 
ets! tickets !' 

“IT could sleep there,’’ I went on; ‘‘and 
Hassall could have ny room.” 

Mrs. Bell sighed. 

“Hehas an annuity of two pounds a 
week,’ I went on, “and he should pay you 
twenty-five shillings a week for board and 
lodging—his board being nothing for he 
eats scarcely anything.” 

Mrs, Bell's lips tightened. 

*And drinks like a fish,’’ muttered Bell. 

“Be quiet, Abel !’ exclaimed his wife, 
sharply. 


‘*Would bang him, left and right, 
So he determined, out of— 


The rest of Bell’s song was lost, for he 
walked out down to the garden gate, while 
I went on. 

“You see, Mrs. Bell,’’ I said, “I've been 
thinking that I could make him let me 
draw his money, and then, with him under 
my eye, and dependent on ine for his *cash 
to spend. I think I could cure him.” 

Mrs. Bell smiled a very hard little simile, 
and shook her head. 

“Well, perhaps I couldn't but I feel as if 
] ought to try, and if you'll help ine in this 
I shall be very gratetul. 

“Til help you, John Black,” said the 1it- 
tle woman, quietly; “and if it does the poor 
man good, I’imsure— ’ 

“Thank you, thank you,” I said, shaking 
her hand warmly. 

“T thought I couid count on you. It 
will be agreat nuisance to you at first, but 
I do hope that in tine—”’ 

“Here he is, a-coming back again,’ 
Bell, putting his head into the kitchen, 

And directly after I went out,and brought 


’ 


said 


in poor Ned, looking worse than ever. He 
was wild, strange, and querulous, and 


ready to find fault with everything, as he 
stood with hands shaking as they heid his 
hat. 

“You said ten o’clock,John—ten o'clock!"’ 


he exclaimed peevishly; “and I've been 
here, backwards and forwards till I'm 
tired. I don’t think it’s rightof you.” 


“Here, sit down Ned,” T said quietly. 

And as I got him intoachair, Mrs. 
left the rooin and we were alone, 

“Now, look here, Ned, 1 want to have a 
talk to you.” 


Bel) 


“TIt’sot no use, John—not a bit,’ he 
whimpered, bursting into a maudlin fit 


of crying. 

“Tim a lost man, and if some one 
would knock meon the head it would be 
a kindness.”’ 

“Suppose we knock the 
head instead, Ned?" I said. 

“No no!” he cried, half rising in alarm, 
“T can’t do witnout it. I must have it—I 
should go mad without.”’ 

“Sit still,’ I said, pushing him back in 


drink on the 


his seat: ‘*no one wants to stop you from 
having a drink.”’ 
“Yes, ves,” he whimpered, “you do. 


You want to rob meoftthe only solace I 
have in life.’’ 

“Nonsense man! ] wantto make you a 
happier fellow—to set vou right again. 
Now, look here, Ned, I've been making 
arrangements for you to.come and lodge 

“To rob ine of the drink,” he exclaimed. 

*“Nonsense!”’ I said laughing. “Why, 
What has put that in your head?” 

* Don’t speak like that, John,’ he said, 


| fiercely, 


“T’m not mad. You're talking to me as 
it I were achild, or a imad-house patient ; 
and it won’t do.”’ 

“Don't be a fool, Ned,’ I replied quietly. 
“IT tell you I want to take you in hand to 
cure vou of this habit.” 

“T can't, I can’t leave it off,’ he said; 
“and you will take the brandy away.” 

“Did you spend that shilling in brandy?”’ 
I said. 

“Yes, every penny; and 
such wretched stuff. 
you could lend me—” 

“Look here,’’ I said quietly, “I want to 
talk this inatter over with you. The peo- 

here w board and lodge you for twen- 


t’s ary work 


it’s so weak— 
John, do you think 





“Yes, 
with his eyes sparkling and hands 
ing in the air. 

And he watched me asI went to my 
room, and returned with half a pint of 
brandy in a bottle, and put it on the table 
with glasses. 

“No water, piease, John—no water,’ be 


yes—let’s drink over it, he sa 


quive r 
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, his hands trembled with some sal-volatile for poor Mr. Radden. 
pon “ looks exhausted.”’ poo en. He | 
and alittle more brandy. It **Fact !"’ 


. the young Londoner o i 
| Murinured languid! , a 


“Quite used up. 


“No sugar, 
o me.’ 
0 ee as I poured some into his glass ; . 
and then, instead of waiting to enjoy it, he | ever did.” 
took the tuinbler and poured the liqnor' “I believe vou!” so emphatically, they 
down his throat at one gulp, gave shudder | all laughed, and Mr. Radden wondered va- | 
and then replaced the empty glass. | guely if that pretty little Irish girl could | 
“That's good brandy, John. Thank you | have meant anything. 
—thank you!” he exclaimed. Half way up the stairs she heard an ex- 
Then ‘he sat back more unright in his clamation of dismay— 
chair, and in a few momentsasmile came | “We've forgotten the mistletoe !”” 
upon his face. . “Never inind,’’some one answered; “it 
“Yes, pretty good.”’ I said. : _ | Will do in the morning.” 
“Now let’stalk about you Ned. Will; But sitting by her dressing-room fire, 
ou give up your income to me, and coine | half-an-hour later, her loose-hair falling 
and live as I dictate?” around her like a mantle, her shining eyes 
“No, no, dear boy—no,” he said laugh- eames dreaimily into the glowing coals,the 
aie orce ofa babit never le ; 
ePhat would be too bad. You would cut | work till to-morrow ante 4 
off my allowance the very first time.” So thrusting her little bare tect into ber 
« “Not I,” I said. ‘Do vou always drink, rs a = took up her night lamp, open- 
randy. ed the door, ar ; 
“You, always,”’ he said. “The beer is | stairs. a ee eee ee ee 
horrible stuff.”’ “I saw the mistletoe lying on the hall ta- 
“And how much do you spend in brandy | ble, and the step-ladder and strings are just 
a week ?”’ where she lest them. 
_ “Hluldah will be glad in the morning to 
ame tind.it done.” 
Anda moment later she was rched 
Geraldine’s Whim. half way up the ladder in the erelt, old, 
Shadowy hall. 
—— Five minutes later, some one leaned over 
| BY M. B. the banisters above, only to draw back with 
a horrified gasp and shocked face. 
HERE she is!” _ There was a cautious opening and shut- 
A little thrill of expectation ran | “9 of doors, a fow magical whispered 
through the ranks of fashionable men | words spread from lip to lip,and then every 
nd women gathered in the great hall of | Corridor in the manor seemed full of | steal- 
his hospitable homestead. ; Ing, noiseless spectres in various stages of 


Hardest day’s work I 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 















The charming old manor was just now | U0dress. 
illed with guests from cellar to ‘attic, and They were all moving towards the grand 
ay they all had been pressed into active | *!rway-. 


‘“‘You’re sure, Huldah ?”’ 

“Positive! 

6A perfect stranger! 

“Tt is shocking !”’ 
But her heart was beating with exulta- 
tion. 

Now would her cousin be banished ? 

Now would she be uncle Ferris’ 
ess ? 

‘Dear uncle Caspar—look !”’ 

Half a dozen curious pairs of eyes peeped 
over the banisters and saw— 

A great hall in shadow, save forthe light 
of asinall lamp. 
In the centre of the apartinent a step-lad- 
der. 

Half way up, a slight, white, fairy figure. 
Directly overhead, a great bunch of mis- 
tletoc. 

Below, nis head not quite reaching her 


Ber vice. 
A fair result! 
The grand oak-raftered hall was a festive 
world of glistening holly and scarlet ber- 
ries, and chee y, roaring, sea-coal fire. 

“I think we have done splendidly,’ Ethel 
terret said, looking slowly round with 
slue, approving eyes. 

“They are the very prettiest Christmas 
Hecorations I have—— 
“There she is, Huldah.”’ 
And, despite herself, an amused expec- 
ancy crept into her face. - 
Her hostess turned quickly—a_ little ner- 
rously—and went down with hor uncle to 
neet their guest. 

“You'll repent this, uncle,’’ in a low, iin- 
bationt whisper. 

“We'll be 
cnow we will, 


heir- 


heartily ashamed of her—I 








“A girl fresh from the Ballonlouty cannoli thon Telcos handsome young 
dogs ? ppprccdl en Renee. ~ vr 

“And Sir Cecil Leighton coming, tightly in — one of the girl’s hands 
100 1” he ep tiot ag 

‘Repent ? , Her bright hair drooped over his shoul- 

“Wait and ser,’’ old Mr. Ferris answered | ‘ yo hi’ fi | : . 
irily. i-h rom the staircase spectres, 


An irrepressible young lady, changing 
the first line to suit the occasion, murmured 
mis chievousl y— 


And then the door was flung open, and a 
lender, girlish figure, clad in black, curly 

trachan froin head to foot, came out of the 
trey, winter twilight and into the long, fire- 
it hall, tne hum of languid voices, the 
jhallenging glances of critical eyes. 

So this was the dreaded visitor—the Irish 
jousin ! 

‘“‘Welcome, Geraldine,’ 
vith a cold kiss. 

‘Have you had a tiresome journey ?”’ 
| «“Tiresome!"’ echoed a sweet, fresh voice, 
rith a faint, uninistakablejTrish accent. 
“No; I found it delightful.” 

Huldah shuddered. 

Her guests siniled a little. 

Asmoky, jolting, winter journey de- 
bghtful! 

They could not see her face well in the 
neertain crimson firelight, but they scored 


‘Over the step-ladder bends a face 
Darling sweet ant beguiling; 
Somebody stands in carcless grace 
And watches the picture similing.** 
.“*You will keep a secret? 
‘You won't tell?”’ in a whisper from Ger- 
aldine. 
“On my honor, no. 
“Now, ny mistletoe kiss, sweetheart,’ 
he said. 
The fair head drooped; the rosy lips met 
his. 
“On-h !"’ 
The condeinnatory sigh 
faint roar. 
Geraldine started and looked up. 
Good = gracious! what was that white 
phalanx on the stairs? 


her cousin said, 


had risen toa 








nein her favor for her merry, musical z ; ; 

hughter. : | Old Mr. Ferrisand his neice hurried 
When, half-an-hour later, she came into | down. oe ae ; 
16 long, lighted drawing-room,tuey looked | “Geraldine!” cried Wuldah, her voice 
pin surprise. trembling more with Jé alousy than right- 
“A Worth costume,” they whispered. eous indignation, her greenish cyes flash- | 
A lithesome, rounded figure, clad in soft, | Ing, ow can you explain such — con- 

Frey, Shining draperies ; at the pretty, half- | duct? —— 
vared throat some scarlet holly-berries—a | And a Cecil a stranger—a_ perfect 
luster of the same glowingin the golden | Stranger: ; , 

yrow)) hair “You leave this house in the morn- 
Such a sweet, fresh, lovable face, with its | J&- 

jue, laughing, Irish eyes, its brows and | But Geraldine looked tore proud than 


ashained, and blushed deliciously. 

Sir Cecil laughed—a hearty, ringing,boy- 
ish Jaugh—and put’ one arin around ber 
with an air of proprietorship. 

“Not quite such a stranger as you think, 
Miss Ferris. 

“Our placesin Ireland join, you know, 
and Geraldine and I have been engaged for 
three years. 


ashes black as jet, its bright, saucy,smiling 

Ips. 

Searcely was the introduction spoken, 
‘hen the door was thrown open. 

“Sir Cecil Leighton !” 

He came into the room—a tali, :nilitary 
o king young fellow of twenty-eight or 
hereabouts, 

Huldah Ferris caine swiftly forward. ' 

“Welcome, Sir Cecil ! “We were married privately a month ago, 

“We searcely dared to hope for you be- | and have just returned from our wedding- 
ore Christinas. | trip to Paris. 








“Introductions are unnecessary, I be- “We came down togetber to day, but this 
leve, wilful litthe woman took it into her pretty 
“But stay ! head to disdain her husband for a few 


“Sir Cecil Leighton—my cousin, Miss 
Perris,’ 

‘seraldine, still standing under the chan- 
lelier’s flooding light, bowed gravely. 


days. 
“But.” doletully, “see how soon her pie- 

crust plan is broken. 
“Any further explanation, Lady Leighton 


A quick flash of adiniration leaped into | wij] offer.’’ 
11S eyes. And Lady Leighton, blisstul and siniling, 
How pretty she looked, in those grey, | and pretty as a picture,came down froin her 
ralling robes, with the vivid dash of scarlet perilous perch. 
it the throat and hair! Hlow they st 
HY > Ww pretty ’ r t ~ 
B Wasa qu1Zzica 10 K 
park Cyes, a queer twitching round the | ald * 
yell-cut lips. mist ‘ 
Ateleven‘they all trooped off to bed, “Many-merry Christmases, ny dear, 
‘orn out with the day’s exertion. said uncle Ferris lovingly. 
Geraldine, standing at the foot of the And Huldah knew how unwomanly she 
Stairs, looked up with roguish eyes. had been, and how wholly her darker plot 
‘Please, some one,” pathetically, “bring | had failed. i 





know 


| Frank; 


EVENING POST. 








BUYING A PRESENT. 





WAS standing in a certain Philadelphia 

library, just before Christmas, looking 

over some books, when my attention 
was attracted by a young man pacing rest- 
lessly up and down the room, occasionally 
looking at his watch, as though expecting 
somebody, who, judging trom the expres- 
sion of his face when F tirst noticed Cam, 
was behind time. 

At this moment the outer door opened, 
and another young man, evidently the ex- 
pected one, caine up and grasped him by 
the hand, with the exclaination : 


“Hello! Frank ; did ] keep you waiting ? | 


But, say, have you arrived at any conclu- 
sion as to what we shall get for him?”’ 

The one addressed as Frank smiled In a 
sad sort of way, and said ; 

“Well—no—no—really, I’ve Sthought of 
alinost everything. But, Ed, tctell you the 
truth, the old gentleman is so peculiar, 
and, besides, he-——’' 

Here the conversation was cut short by the 
appearance of a third person. 

Svidently he had a hand in the scheme 
— whatever it was—for he was greeted by the 
twoin a chorus; 

“Well, Bob, you did get hero at last— 
fifteen minutes late—it is now 4,30, and we 
were to meet at 4.15 sharp. But, never 
inind. Now that you have come, I — 2080 
you can give us an idea of what wou a be 
appropriate ?”’ 

“No,”’ replied Bob, “I can’t; I’ve thought 
and thought ever since we were appointed 
to attend to this matter, but the old gentle- 
man isso peculiar, and he has everything a 
Inan could wish for——"’ 

“Just exactly what I was about to say 
when you caine in,”’ broke in Frank. 

“That's my fix, likewise,”’ inildly added 
Ed. 

“Well, whatdo you say if we take a look 
around some of the stores on Chestnut 
street—we night strike on something that 
none of us have thought of yet,’’ put in 
Bob. 

Tho other two agreed to the proposition 
made by the one called Bob, and they 
started off down the street. 

Thoy had ey: Sens froin their 
conversation, been appointed a coinmittee 
by some society or school to select a Christ- 
mas present for a professor or teacher, and 
itseemingly bothered them tofind anything 
that they thought would please him. 

Feeling a little curious as to how they 
would succeed, and having nothing in par- 
ticular to do for the rest of the afternoon, 
Iimadeup my mind to play detective, and 
enjoy the “hunt.”’ 

The trio had proceeded perhaps a Sanne, 
when they stopped on a corner, evidently 
to hold “a council of war,’’ as to which way 
they should go, and to forin some idea as to 
what they should buy. 

The first words I caught on nearing them 
caine from Ed: 

“What do you say to a cabba—but then 
1’ve an idea he has one.”’ 

“Why, of course he has,’’ said Frank, for 
he travels a good bit. And everyone who 
does any traveling at all, possesses a 
cabba.”’ 

“Ilow wouid asilk umbrella do—a fine 
silk uinbrella ?”’ suggested Bob. 

“Hetold me day before yesterday that he 
had ordered a new one, and he would get it 
to-day. Sothat settles the umbrella,’ put 
in Ed. 

“Oh! I’ve got it !’again ejaculated Frank. 
“What do you say to a gold-headed 
cane—”"’ 

“A gold-headed cane—everybody gives 
gold-headed canes—and another thing, he 
doesn’t carry # cane,’’ said Frank. 

That seemed to put a damper on the sug- 
gestion business, for not a word was said 
for upward of five minutes, The trio stood, 
with their hands in their pockets, looking 
blankly at cach other. 

“Well,” at length spoke up Ed, evi- 
dently disgusted with the progress they 
were tnaking, “what do you say to ‘taking 
the bull by the horns,’ and calling on the 
old gent. We'll just say to him that we 


| were appointed as a commuittee to select a 


present for him, and that we are at a loss to 
what he wou.d like. What do you 
think ?°’ looking at his two coimpanions in- 


, quiringly. 


“—T don't think it- would do at all,’’ said 
“for it seems to ine that would take 
the cream off the whole business. 
feel positive he would not make a sugyges- 
tion even.” 

“What wi/l we do then?” 
spairingly. 

Bob, who for some time had seemingly 
been lost in thought,said he had a sort of an 
ideathat they could find some nice books 
to suit himafthey shouldtry. —. 

“Books ! books! said Ed. “Why,I don't 
think there was ever a book published but 
what he has read. And be has such an ex- 
cellent library, too. No, that’s out of the 
question. But I don’t propose to stand 
here all night, for I've got to be home by 
hal f-past six. It is now halt-after ive—that 
only jeaves us an hour, and if we make as 
inuch headway In the mwext hour as we 
have in the last,we'll likely inake a choice 
about Christinas, DSS5. 

They started up the street after “tossing” 
. whether it would be ‘up’ or 
‘flown, carefully serulinizing every show 

is I could see them. 


¢ 


asked Ed de- 


nut o 
nny Ww se 


Ap 


r ' ft ? with, 1 lg 
ishing from Slore Ww store, With Wha 4 


and bayggard As I passed, one of 
them moaned hoarsely : 


r 


LOOKS. 








this is the last time I on a committee. 
Here we've been rushing around for five 
inortal hours, without a tmouthful to eat, 
and no nearer to the ‘present’ than when 
we coulmenced—”" 

The rest of the speech I lost, for the three 
hurried madly on, and bounded into a bric- 
a-brac store near by. 

This incident shows that Christmas pres- 
ents have their drawbacks as well as their 


pleasures. 
—<_- . > 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Ciuimpina Worms.—In New-Zealand, a 
late writer states, earthworins not only 
leave their burrows but climb up trees in 

sarch of food in the night or ata late hour 
ifthe morning is damp and warin. 

A River or MILK.—France produces 
milk which, if collected, would make sa 
streain 3 feet 4 inches wideand | foot 1 inch 
deep, flowing nightand day all the year 
round, Man, young animals, and the but 
ter and cheese factories utilize this iimmense 
product of the farin. 

Tur LArGrest UNiverstty.—Tho larg. 
est university is Oxford in England, in the 
city of the saine name, filty-five miles 
froin London. It consists of twenty-one 
colleges and five halls. Oxford was a seat 
of learning as early as the tine of Fdward 
the Confessor. University College claims 
to have been tounded by King Alfred. 

CoMMON CHEMISTRY.—An_ illustration 
of the chernistry of common life is seen in 
our use of table salt with food. ears eat 
it because it makes food more palatable and 
never give athought as to why nature de- 
inands it. Nature, however, has its rea- 
son. Salt is composed of muriatic acid and 
sodiuin. The acid helps to form gastric 
juice and the soda furnishes aid to the diges- 
tive juices of the pancreas and the liver. 

Tut LeEmMon.—A physician suggests rub- 
bing of the guins daily with lemon juice to 
keep them in health. The hands and nails 
are also kept clean, white, soft, and supple 
by the daily use of lemon Instead of ys 
It prevents chilblains, Letnon is used In 
intermittent tevers mixed with strong, hot 
black tea or coffee, without sugar. Neural- 
giamay be cured by rubbing the part 
affected with alemnon. Itis valuable also 
to cure warts, and to destroy dandruff on 
the head, by rubbing the roots of the hair 
with it. 

MEASURING BY SMOKE.—In farming dis- 
tricts of Denmark, where smoking is al- 
most universal, and pipes with huge china 
bowls are ag common as milo stones aro 
scarce On country cross roads, distance is 
more frequently measured by ‘pipes’? than 
niles. The easy-going, set waysof the peo- 
le inake this expedient practicable. Great 
4s the amazement of the traveler, however, 
at being told, in answer to his inquiry 
about the distance to the next town, that it 
is #0 many “pipes of tobaceos."’ Experience 
will teach him that at the steady gait and 
pullof the native our two English iniles, 
or half a Danish milo inake a pipe.” 

ABRAHAM'S GUEST—The following story 
is fromthe Jewish Talmud. When Abra 
hatn sat at his tent-door, according to his 
custoin, waiting toentertain strangers, he 
espied an old man stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travail, comin 
toward hiin, who wasahundred years o 
age; he received hiin kindly, washed bis 
fect, provided supper, caused him to sit 
down—but observing that the old man ate 


“ANDY'’ WILDMAN. 





and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on 
his ineat, he asked him why he did not wor- 
ship the God of Heaven. The old man told 
him that he eranes the fire only, and 
acknowledged no other god. At this ane 
swer Abrahain grew 80 zealously angry, 
that he thrust the old nan out of his tent, 
and exposed hinito all theevilsof the night 
and in an unguarded condition. When the 
old inan was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and asked him: where the stranger was. Ho 
replied, “I thrust hitn away, because he did 
not worship Thee.” God answered him, 
“T have suffered him these hundred years, 


although he dishonored ine; and couldst 
thou not endure bhimone night, when he 
gavethee no trouble?" Upon this saith 


And I | 


“You can bet your botwuw dollar that | 


the story, Abruhain fetehed hits back again 
and gave hiin hospitable entertainme + and 
kind instruction, 

Love's Rewanp.—Here's the story of 
an unfortunate young Paris lawyer. This 
unlucky wight was head-over-heels in love 
with a beautiful girl, and was about to be 
inarried to her. On the eveof the wedding 
day he was called on to defend an awful 
misereant—a nan who had poisoned 
his mother and father. The case seemed a 
lost one, and when the prosecution had 
closed, the young lawyer was just about 
giving up the struggle without an effort. 
Suddenly he perceived in the far extremity 
of the eourt room, his beloved and ber par- 
ents, who had come to seo what kind of 
stuff be was made of. He feelsthat he muse 
mnake a show of talent, and commencing his 
arguinent, rises to the highest flights of elo- 
quence. Ina word, he succeeded in show- 
ing that the criminal is an upright, virtuous 
and much abused man, and obtains his ac- 


quittal. Inthe evening the lawyer, with 
triumphant air, callsat the house of his fu 

ture father-in-law expecting that his 
success Wi nsure him a warin receptior 

T 4m rrori@e ha f let y ' { 
“Another! Who is the inan ? “The good 
and virtuous nan whom you, to-day, by 
your eloquence, restored to sx yy, Tee 


pues tue latuer, 
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THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 





BY ADELAIDE ANN PROCTOR. 





Let usthrow more logs on the fire ! 

We have need of a cheeriul light ; 
And close round the hearth to gather, 

For the wind has risen to-night. 
With the mournful sound of its walling 

It has checked the children’s glee, 
And it calls with a louder clamor 

Than the clamor of the sea 

Hark to the voice of the wind ! 


Let us listen to what it ls saying ; 
Let us hearken to where it has been ; 
For It tells, in its terrible crying, 
The fearful sights it has seen. 
It clatters lend to the casementa, 
Round the house it hurries on, 
sAnd it shrieks with redoubled fury 
When wesay, ‘The blast is gone !"' 
Hark to the voice of the wind ! 


- er tie ee ee 
TIFF. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 


‘ROBE OF THK WORLD,”’ ETC., 
RTC., BTC. 





CHAPTER XIII.—[conTINUED.] 
LL the coquetry and the laughter died 


“It is your cousin, of course?’ sald Sir 
Robert gloomily. 

Ninon drew up her slender throat. 

‘That is my secret,’ she said, with a cold 
amile. 

“TI have confided in you all tbat is necos- 
nary. 

“I may count upon you, I am sure, Sir 
Robert, not to betray what I have said to 
my cousin—I mean to Lady Ingram.” 

“Of course you may count upon ine,”’ the 
little fellow answered, with some indigna- 
tion. 

“And what is the use of talking about it ? 

“I suppose’’— dismally — ‘‘nothing can 
change it now ?”" 

i othing,"’ echoed Ninon, suppressing a 
sigh. 

“And, after all, I am goin omy to-tnor- 
row, back into my original obscurity, where 
I shall wait until the man I am engaged to 
is able t claim me. 

“You will soon forget me, I hope, Sir 
Robert. 

“Ob,’’ with a pretty gesture, as the little 
Baronet began to protest, “I will forgive 
you beforehand for doing so, and I shall al- 
ways be gratetul to you for liking me well 
enough to want to make me your wife ! 


“It would have been very nice, really, to | 


be Lady Davenant, and never to have gone 
back any more to Marybridge. 

“There, please don’t look so awfully 
sorry ! 

“Oh,” the girl’sstrength was alinost worn 
out by excitement and by secret doubts and 
struggles, ‘‘why is everything so topsy- 





out of Ninon’s face. 
She felt suddenly inclined to burst 
nto a fit of tears. 

Did it rain proposals to-night ? she won- 
dered. 

And, if Sir Robert Davenant had inade 
up his mind to ask her to marry | 
him, why could he not have done it earlier, | 
and 80 have saved ber and poor Dick from | 
the luckloss fate that was in store for them? | 

She thought in hertrouble and perplexity 
that, ifhe had asked her, she -would have 
said *Yes."’ 

What better could she have done ? 

To be Lady Davenant, to have a hore to 


offer for life to poor little Tiff, to be free | 


forever from the petty and wearing vulgar- 


ities of her stepimother’s—would not all that | 


have compensated for a blind little husband 
at whom she would be always laughbing,and 


turvy in this world ? 

“Why is it impossible to go through life 
without giving pain to one person or 
another ? 

‘I cannot bear to see anyone suffering, 
and yet——”’ 

‘“(i00d-bye, Sir Robert ! 

*(200d-bye ! 


“T will never forget your kindness as | 


long as I live; and, if I ever have pained 


| you, I ask you now to forgive me—and to 


et ine. 
am not worth remembering indeed !"' 
She broke away froin him when he would 
have detained her, and passed through a 
side-door into the dusky back drawing- 
room, and 80, unseen and unheard, up the 
stairs to her own room, where she flung 
herself down by the bed-side, burying her 
face in her hands, and bursting into a great 


for 


La 





whom she would always be able to wind 
round her little finger, but who would at 


least be the soul of honor and goodness | 


aud generosity. 
And as for love? 
She rapt 


with the which 
Not one of the men she had 


ove of 
books. 


the pitying she had for Diek—Dick, whom 
she had just promised to marry. 

“Oh, Sir Robert,”’ she said, breaking into 
an unsteady laugh, while her wooer hung 
with eagereyes upon her words, ‘‘did you 
ever read ‘Vanity Fair?’ ”’ 

“What on earth,” cried Sir 
wondering, ‘has that got to do with—— 

“Only that I find myself at this moment 
in something of the same plight as the in- 
imitable Becky.” 

“How ? 

“Why?” urged the Baronet,who was not 
much addicted to reading. 

“Miss Masserene—Ninon—I beg of you 
not to joke with me now.” 

“fam not joking,” declared Ninon, with 
her melancholy sinile. 


Robert 


“As you said yourself just now, I never | 


was nore serious in the whole course of ny 
life. 

“T can't say ‘Yes,’ Sir Robert.’’ 

“Oh, Miss Masserene !” 

“No, I can't. 

‘*Because,”’ with a helpless little gesture 
of her pretty bands,*I ain engaged already, 
worse Coak : 

Poor Sir Robert stared at her aghast. 

He did not know what to make of the 
girl's half-reckless manner. 

*You—you ure engaged ?’’he stammered 
miserably. 

“Yos.” 

‘“But—but''—desperately—“if you don’t 
eare for the fellow, Miss Masserene, and 
if——"’ 

“Don't well-brought up girls care for the 
men to whoin they are engaged ?" asked 
Ninon, with another unsteady litthe laugh. 

Poor Sir Robert felt inore posed than 
ever. 

“T am awfully sorry for you,Sir Robert,”’ 
the girl went on. 

“IT think engaged girls ought to go about 
with a ticket on their gown,to prevent other 
men from falling in love with them ; don't 
you? 

” «But what was I to do? 

*“T could nottell you very well before you 
asked me, could I ? 

“And indeed 1 did not think you cared 
very much.” 

“But I did—I 
Robert. 

“You must have seen that I did. 

“Oh, Miss Masserene, are you quite sure 
there is no hope for me?” 

‘None whatever,’ answered Ninon, very 
gravely. 

‘Not if—he——"’ Sir Robert paused hesi- 
tatiny. 

It was so hard to understand her. 

Wasshein earnest about her engagement 
only playing with bim,laughing 

, iona hef 


1, a8 she had often 
« 


do,” groaned poor Sir 


or war sie 


at by re 
at 0 e 


s 


‘Not if he consented t ease V 

She shook her head. 

“I have given my word to him,” she 
said. 

“It is the same as if we were married 


especially as he is very poor and 
and has nobody but me care very 


reall 
lene 


fy, 


much in the world for except his mothey,”’ | 


wed it was in ber to love anyone | 
she had read in | 


met and co- | 
quetted with had roused in her even half | 


passion of tears that would no longer be re- 
| pressed, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ADY INGRAM came to Ninon's door 


| BJ appearances, co;nposed enough. 

The girl had taken off her white evening- 
dress, with its dying white roses, and had 
unbound the thick fine blue-black — hair, 
which fell in astraight and waveless mass 
upon her shoulders and long below her 
| Waist. 

She turned and looked at her cousin with 
feverish bright eyes that showed no trace of 
| tears. 

“Well ?" said Lady Ingram,sitting down 

at the open window,beyond which the stars 
| Shone in the purple midsummer sky, 
| “Well? Ninon echoed, smiling. 
| “You have something to tell 
course ? 
| Bobby 
when he went away. 
| 


me, 


“Can it be possible that he was serious | 


atter all ? 


this season had frightened hiim oft. 


“He was very serious,’’ said the girl, her 


lips trembling wistfully. 

“He is a dear good fellow, Katherine, 
and I am sorry for having so often inade fun 
of him behind his back.” 

“Oh, it is a case of mutual affection,is it?’’ 
asked Lady Ingram, amused. 

“Well, really, child, you are wonderfully 
lucky ! 


“Sir Robert is quite one of the best partis 
of the year; and your conduct has been 
sufficiently outrageous all the season, in 
spite of ny remonstrances, to give him a 


good excuse for not coming again.” 


Ninon made an impatient exclatnation, 
and turned away, clasping her pretty bare 
arins behind her head, and beginning to 


pace up and down her luxurious room. 


manded her cousin. 
“You don't inean to say ‘No!’ 
shrug of her ample shoulders. 


piece of folly as that. 
“Of course vou have accepted him ?" 


| “No,” answered the girl abruptly; and 
then, stretching out her two hands with a 
groan of weary impatience, she went on 


rapidly : 


proaches, Katherine. 


**Now you suppose I would not have ac- 


| cepted him if I could ? 


“Do you suppose I have more heart or | 
conscience left than any other girl at the 


close of a London season ? 


*Do you suppose I would not rather be 
Lady Davenant, and rich,than what I shall 


be, and poor ?’’ 


“Then why in heaven's name,did you re- 


fuse him 


“Is that absurd girl, Tiffany, to stand in 


your way all your life! 
*It is simply ridiculous, Ninon ! 
‘A girl who Is ne 
“What is a half-sister 
her mother was a Burdock 
Ninon stniled bitterlv. 
“Poor little Tiff!’ she said. 
‘It is not Tiffany this time, Katherine. 


' 


Lt eve ir sister 


n Vou 
hs es pec 
” 


I 


‘ 


decision.”’ 


for?” retorted Lady Ingram, much an- 
noyed. 

“What more do you expect ?” 

“Nothing more,’’answered the young girl * 

“On the contrary, much less.” 

“Jt is too warm to guess riddles,’’ de- 
clared Lady Ingrain languidly; but anger 
was slowly gathering in ber dark eyes as 
she spoke. 

“If the question is not impertinant on my 
part, as you will admit that [ have shown 
some interest in your fate, will you tell me 

jainly why you have refused Sir Robert 
Javenant ?”’ 

**Because I am engaged to soineone else,”’ 
said Ninon curtly. 

Her cousin turned her head and regarded 
her with a half-smile of incredulity. 

“Not to Ernest Savage, I trust,”’ she said 
lightly. 

“You cannot well live on lilies and blue 
china.”’ 

“Oh, Icould with some inen,’ 
Ninon. 

‘But not with Ernest Savage !"’ 

“It isSt. Leonards then ? 

“My dear child, I acknowledge his fasci- 
nation. 


returned 





half an hour later, and found her to all | 


of 


Davenant looked quite upset | 


“TI began to think that vour flirtations of | 


“What is the matter, pray ?"’ sharply de- 
“with a | 


“TIT can hardly believe Gerald Masserene’s | 
daughter to be capable of such a deliberate 


‘Spare me your amazement and your re- 


“She has nothing whatever to do with my 


“Then what can you be possibly waiting | 


“Nearly every woman in London has 
been or is in love with Charley St. Leun- 

| ards ; but I suppose you known what you 

| nave to expect ? 

| ‘He is head over ears in debt, he is horri- 

| bly run after; you will not bave a moment’s 

| peace in your life. 

‘Bat perhaps,’’with another shrug, ‘‘you 

| intend going on the stage yourself?” 

| “I should like nothing better,’’ said the 

| girl, with a wretched little laugh. 

“I do not see why one should not act on 
the stage as well as in a drawing-room; and 
what else are we doing day after day ?”’ 

“Aim Ito understand then,’* said Lady 
| Ingram,coldly contemptuous, “that Charles 
St. Leonards has another conquest to add 


| 
ae Lady Ingram coldly, as the girl 
u 


PeThere the stories differ.” 

“Yes,’’ assented Ninon, all the fire and 
glitter in her blue eyes giving place toa 
eudden dejection. 

“Ts it not unlucky ?”’ 

“Fortunately, it is not too late. 

“You had better leave me to have an ex- 
planation with Dick. 

“I will appeal to his own comumon- 
sense.”’ 

“No,”’ said the girl wearily. 

“Don’t you understand ? 

“T have given my word.” 

Anotber sbrug from Lady Ingram. 

“Do you suppose,’’ she said, smiling, 
“that dozens of girls do not give their want 
as you call it, and take it back when it is in 
the interest of both parties to the bargain 
that they should do so?” 

“Not if they are honest girls,’ declared 
Ninon, flushing. 

“No, Katherine; you have been very, 
very kind to me. 

“You have borne with all my airs and 
tempers, and given ine a little glimpse of 
the heaven I hardly thought ever to see,and 
indeed I am not ungrateful. 

“But, you see, was not born to be 
happy. 

“Weare sll an unlucky set, we Masser- 
enes. 

“There is nothing to be done but to accept 
one’s fate and cry ‘Kismet.’ 

“TI have lived for three inonths ! 

“It is not everyone who can say as inuch 
as that.’’ 

“You are serious then ?”’ Lady Ingram 
said, rising. 

“It is not a subject to joke about,” de- 
elared Ninon, with a miserable laugh. 

“And, Katherine, you will not speak 
about it ? 

“You will not tell my stepmother that it 
is Dick ? 





| to his sufficiently numerous list ?”’ 
“No !’ Ninon cried i:npatiently. 
“And what isthe use of your going on 
with the catechism, Katherine ? 
| “Is it not enough that I am engaged, and 
that i cannot marry Sir Robert Davenant, 
and that after to-inorrow you need never 
trouble your head about me any more, as 
I shall have sunk down, down, out of 
sight, out of mind——’’ 
“So it is Dick ?’’ said Lady Ingram scorn- 
fully, not heeding her. 
“Good heavens, Ninon, are you quite out 
of your senses ?”’ 
No,” 
The girl clasped her hands wildly. 
“Oh, how 1 wish I were !”’ 





her cousin. 

“A man without means, alinost without 
prospects, to seek to tie a girl like you to 
hii for life! 

“IT have no patience with such selfish- 
ness !"" 

“Ile was going away without saying a 
word. 

“It was I who proposed to him—I am 
sure I don't know why. 

“IT don’t believe I am in love with him, 
if love is anything like what one sees on 
' the stage and in poetry-books and novels. 

“But I do believe that he cares for me,and 

he has so few people to care for him: and so 

|, —and so, as you see, I have done what can- 

| not be undone, and I shall have all my life 
long to repent of it.” 

“Undoubtedly,” assented Lady Ingram, 
with her usual expressive shrug 

‘But how am I to help it ? 

“It is all my own fault. 

‘IT suppose I ‘encouraged’ Dick,as people 
say ; didn’t I? 

“T remember you warned me,but I would 
not listen.” 

Lady Ingram smiled scornfully. 

“Dick did not want much encourage- 
ment,’ she said. 

**Men seldom do when such faces as yours 
ure concerned. 

“J don’t think you need have reproached 
yourself very much. 

“You cannot help being the prettiest 
woman in London. 


| 


“And, at the worst, a man soon gets over | 


that sort of thing. 

“What business had a struggling engineer 
to admire the beauty of the season ? 

“That is a luxury he should not have al- 
lowed hiiself.”’ 

Ninon turned suddenly round and faced 
her cousin with glittering eyes, that shone 
strangely out of her pale tace. 

“LT amunlucky, am I not ?” she said. 

“You gave me a chance of winning all 
that I value most on earth and I have lost 
it! 

“Before you came to Avranches I used to 
dream about London,and wonder if I should 
| ever see it. 

“IT could not help knowing that I was 
pretty, and I felt as if I were born for some- 
thing better than life in a dull little toreign 
town. 

“IT remember bow I used to wonder 
whether it could be for nothing that such 
thoughts came to me, such longings alter 
high fortunes and eventful days,or whether 


it was not rather an omen that better things | 


were in store for me.’ 

Lady Ingram did not attempt to interrupt 
the girl's excited and eager appeal. 

She sat and listened, 
ealm admiration of a connoisseur, her lit- 
up beauty and Irish freedom of gesture. 

And then you caine and found me eating 
e Rue des Quatre (Euts, 


prised when you offered 


‘ P 
peart out in 


Lv 


and | was not sur 
to take ine away. 

“TI had always known that something like 
that would happen. 

“I was Cinderella and you were the fairy 
godinother.”’ 

“Cinderella fell in love with a prince,’’ 


‘I shall have a hard enough time with her 
as it is.’’ 

“Let us understand each other once and 
for all,’’ returned Lady Ingram coolly. 

“IT do notthink that I have ever professed 
a.together disinterested motives in taking 
you up—it suited ime to do so, and I was 
willing to indulge invself in a somewhat 
expensive fancy ; but I confessthat in more 
ways than this even I have been disap- 
pointed in the plans I had formed. 

“Bridfii Beaufoy remains abroad, Florrie 
writes ine that he is infatuated about some 
Viennese widow over there at the Court ; 
your first season has resulted in only one 
offer. 

“I think I may as well explain that,from 





“Dick has behaved shamefully,’’ pursued | 


miring with all the 





the moment vou leave me this time, my in- 
| terest in you ceases, 

“If you should express a determination 
later to hang yourself, my dear child, you 
must not look to ine to cut you down. 

“You have chosen your own future— 
chosen stupidly; it seems to me; but, after 
all, vou are the person most concerned. 

“Marry whom you like, I am dumb. 

“You have nothing henceforth to fear or 
hope from ime.”’ 

“T understand,’’ Ninon said, with a sweet 
and melancholy smile. 

“And I Know that it is only I who am to 
blaine. 

“Atany rate, I shall never forget all I 
owe you, Katherine. 

“You will let me thank you betore I 
go? 

“One does not refuse to listen to the last 
words of anyone who has shared their 
life. 

“And you know that iny life is done. 

‘The play is over. 

“The curtain has fallen, and Ninon Mas- 
serene, Who has been acting the queen, is 
going home to her supper of cold inutton.”’ 

“Do not flatter yourself that the curtain 
has fallen; it is only the act-drop,’’ said 
Lady Ingram carelessly. 

“Your life has not even begun. 

“When you tall in love, iny dear child, 
the ae will begin for you and poor 
Dick. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ADY INGRAM was as good as her 


“This is only the prologue.” 
| word. 

Ninon found herself at absolute lib- 
erty the next day, and her appeal to her 
cousin for advice was met with a 
humored but contemptuous smile, 

“Dick Strong has called, and wants to 


take you to see his mother, my dear 
child ¢ 
“Then go by all means. 


‘*What is there to prevent you ? 

**Zenaide shall pack your imperials. 

“You are to take away all your finery ; it 
willserve to dazzle the Marybridge abor- 
igenes perhaps some of these days. 

“I have telegraphed to Mrs. Masserene 
when to expect you this evening. 

“No doubt Dick will see you off. 

“I myself am going to Lady Denison's 
break fast at Richmond, and shall probably 
not return until after vou have started ; so 
I will say good-bye now. . 
Bh. thanks, pray—and no gush, my dear 
Ninon ! 
| “I consider that you have acted foolishly 
| and ungratefully ; the least you can do is to 
spare 116 # Scene at parting.” 

And 80, with a cool shake of the hand, 
Lady Ingrain took leave of her cousin. 

The tears were in Ninon’s blue eyesas she 





went back to Dick In the drawing-room. 
‘“] have no one but you now,” she said, 
utting r hands in his 
‘You will be good ine always, won't 
you, Dick ?”’ 


The firm pressure of Dick’s sunburnt 
hands and the steady look of his eyes said 
more even than his reassuring words. 

“And you forget my wmother—our 
mother ?’’ be added geutly. 
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“Ninon, you must promise me that if you 
are ever in trouble during my absence you 
will go to ber.”’ ; 

And so the young people set off ‘n a han- 
goin for Barnes. 

Ninon had put aside all her wonderful 
French costumes,and was dressed in a white 
linen gown and a straw bonnet to match. 

“] could not tind any gloves or handker- 
chiefs or shoes that were plain enough,”’ she 
sid, laughing up at her lover, and drawing 
her pretty feet up out ofsight. 

“But I ain g ing to learn not to care for 
inv clotbes 80 much and to be very econom- 
ical.”” 

“My wife shall always be prettily 
dressed,”’ declared Dick fondly. : 

‘Boots and gloves don't cost very much, 
do they ?”’ 

“Oh, you absurd boy—don't speak of 
theu!” cried Ninon, with a wise little shake 
of her charming head. 

“Much you know about what anything 
costs !”’ 

“IT can think of nothing and care for noth- 
ing but you to-day,’’the voung fellow whis- 
pered, a8 the hansoin sped —- 

The sun was Shining, the sultry London 
streets were faint with the scent of roses 
and ripe fruit; all the world was abroad. 

It seemed to Dick that his happiness had 
got into the air and that every one he met 
seemed as glad as he was. 

And Ninon was no longer so pale and 
troubled as she had seemed last night, when 
she had given herselt to him for life. 

Her long remorse about him being ended 
—no matter how disastrously for her own 
chances of fnture contentment—the girl felt 
as if a great weight were lifted from her 
heart, and she gave way freely to her new 
sense of relief, 

Dick was so happy, poor tellow, and she 
had caused him so inuch pain until now. 

How could she help being happy in his 
happiness, and siniling back at him as they 
drove along the sunshiny suburban roads, 
hand in band, like two children ? 

She would have time enough later to 
think—all the long,long dreary Marybridge 
days, while he was away working for her 





In their ininds it was Ninon who had 
cause for rejoicing, seeing that she had won 
the love of an honest man who was very 
dear to them. 

And, sincere as was Ninon’s humility 
and remorse for her misdeeds, she 


| 


could not put this thought altogether aside, | 


nor the little lurkin of wounded 
vanity it caused ber. wt es 

It istruethat Dick more than made up 
for any want of gratitude on his mother's 


part. 

The eee fellow could not even yet be- 
lieve in his own exceeding good for- 
tune. 

“To think,’’ he said rapturously, as Mrs. 
Strong took off Ninon'’s hat and gently 
sinoothed the girl’s hair—‘‘to think only 
last night I was making up my mind that I 
must never see her any more, mother, and 
that now she is here at home with us, and 
that before long she will come to me, never 
to go away again——”’ 

**Dick !” cried Ninon, blushing. 

“Well, I can't believe it,’ he answered, 
patene one arm round her and one round 
1is mother, and looking from one beloved 
face to the other. 

“And you don’t know how she tormented 

ineuptothe very last, dear—wanted to 
send ine home like a truant schoolboy, and 
played off all her wickedest little airs upon 
ine. 
“ae you did, Ninon; you know you 
“But I was determined to see the play 
out, and I told her so; and now, after all 
my doubts and fears, you see the comedy 
ends as it should—with a happy  imar- 
riage.’’ 

The young man was radiant with de- 
light. 

But Mrs. Strong, while she smiled at 
him, looked sad, and in Ninon’s memory 
soine words of Lady Ingram’s rang un- 
pleasantl y— 

“This is not the end of the drama; it is 
only the prologue.”’ 

“Come into the garden until luncheon is 


_ ready,’’ whispered her lover. 


| 


and dreaming of her; but not nuw—not | 


now! 

The girl gave a littleshudder in the warm 
July air. 

It was their last day together. 

Let him go sway with an easy heart. 

It was her turn to suffer, if either of them 
inust. 

And so she bezan to chatter in her sweet 
voice, and to tell hitm all her good resolu- 
tions for the future, and to count the 
mouths on her fingers that must elapse be- 
fore tuey could see each other again. 

“The time will notseem long now that 
we belong to each other,” said poor Dick. 

“But how could I have borne to go away 
believing that you did not love me? 

“You do love ine, Ninon?” he urged jea- 
lousy, looking irto the sweet eyes that were 
so frankly lifted to his own. 

A shade passed over their blue depths, 


but the girl smiled into his anxious 
tuce, 
“Indeed I do,’ she answered gently ; 


“and T only wish I were worthier of your 
love, dear old Diek !"" 

He laughed fondly and pressed her hand 
a little closer. 

They were nearly at the cottage now. 

Old Bevis was asleep iu the sun at the 
open door as they drove up to the gate. 

He jumped upto givethem an excited 
welcome, that brought Mrs. Strong to the 
draw ing-room-window. 

They had not seen Ninon for many days; 





and was there not something new in Dick's | 


inanner as he caine up the garden-walk to 
the door? 


Wasthere not something new in the 
timid droop of Ninon’s white eyelids? 

The mother’s anxious heart gave a 
leap. 


She thought to herself suddenly that she 
was glad Mary was in the garden; she 
would not call her just yet. 

And then Dick came striding in, still 
holding his beautitul sweetheart by the 
hand, and went straight upto his mother, 
his grey eyes all alight and = his curly hair 
all ruffled up, as was his way when he was 
excited. 

“There, mother !"’ he said. 

“Take her in your aris. 

“She belongs to us now. 

“You have two daughters—Ninon as well 
as Molly. 

“She has promised to be my wife. 

“Mydear!’’ was all Mrs. Strong could 
say as shetook the smiling, trembling girl 
to her heart; and for a moment or two 
there was silence in the rose-scented draw- 
ing-rooin. 

It was Ninon who spoke first, looking up 
with sweet wet eyes and holding up her 
mouth to be kissed. 

“Tain not half good 
thy,”’ she said, with sincere burnility. 

*“But—he is so obstinate, and you will 
forgive me, won't vou, for saying ‘Yes ?’ 

“T could not helf it, because he was so 
unhappy.” 

“You are his happiness henceforth, my 


daughter Ninon,”’ whispered the good 
mother. 

“It is in you we alltrust forthe fu- 
ture.”’ 

The girl paled as she smiled. 

“I will be good,”’ she said simply. 

**Indeed I inean to be very good. 

A queer little thought crossed her of 
Lady lamsan's tems if she could have 


heard Mrs. Strony’s 


promised wife 


,elcome to her son’s 


@ to tie m t 
the giri who had 
Davenant, 


ust re ised t be Ls 


enough, aunt Dog- | 


“It is my last day with you, darl- 
ing. 

“They will forgive me tor monopolizing 
you.”’ 

He found a white umbrella of Mary's in 
the hall, and opened it over Ninon’s head 
as they went through the glass door at the 
back of the house into the pretty old-fash- 
ioned garden, w.here the sun-warined roses 
were blowing in midsummer profusion, 
where inignonnette was sweet and bees 
hummed and butterflies flitted from flower 
to flower in the dazzling July noon. 

“Tt is all so pretty and so peaceful!’’ said 
Ninon. 

“Oh, Dick, I wish that I 
back to Marybridge! 

“T wish that I could always stay with 
your mother and Mary while you are 
away !”’ 

Dick colored with the exceeding joy these 
words caused him. 

“My dearest, I wish you could,” he an- 
swered fondly. 


need never go 


80? 
“T will speak to inother.”’ 


| 
| 








— 


~_- 





eS ge answer for my mother,” said 
c . 

“And here’—as they turned a corner 
and began to walk towards the n-house 
=" comes Mary to tor her- 
self.”’ 

Indeed Bevis had considered it his duty, 
seeingthat something of jinportance was 

oing on tn the family, to go and summon 
is little Mistress Mary,who had been busy 
amoug her flowers. 

“W hat is it, you dear old dog? 

“Has Dick come home?’ the girl asked, 
when her faithful friend pushed the door of 
the green-house open, and told her as plain- 
ly as dog could tell her that be was waiting 
to conduct her to the house, 

“Itis Dick, is it ?”’ 

Bevis's tail said ‘Yes.’ 
wae he is in better spirits, is be,than us- 


“Poor fellow,it is but a sad tace he brin 
home to us now every day, hard as he tries 
to hide his trouble. 

“But what were women’ 


8 eyes given 
| them for, Bevis dear,if not to send the froes 


they love, so that they may do their best to 
~—— the clouds away?" 

Miss Hawthorn took up her basket of 
pelargoniums and her scissors, and began 
to pull off her gardening-gloves, greatly to 
Bevis's satisfaction. 

“The fine ladies in the novels use them 


| to flirt with, it seems to me, and to flash and 


dart and do all sorts of impossible things 
with—don’t they ? 

“But you and I, old Bevis, being only a 
little stupid old-fashioned girl and a shaggv 
old dog, keep ours for Dick—and what 
better use could we make of them, 
pray ?”’ 


Bevis declared that he kuew of none bet- | 


ter. 

“My poor boy! 

‘He is very wretched just now, because 
of that pretty Ninon of ours. 

“She is wonderfully pretty, you know, 
Bevis, and something Petter than pretty 
too, in spite of her faults.’’ 

Bevis conceded reluctantly that Ninon 
was rather pretty. 

‘But I atn afraid she will never haveany- 
thing to say to him. 

“T think she likes him a good deal; but, 
oh, my dear old Bevis’’—Mistress Mary 
heaved a comical sigh, though there was a 
suspicious tremorin her bright voice too— 
“Tam very glad that all my love-troubles 
are at an end for lite! 

‘They really do take up a great deal of 
time that might be much better em- 
ployed, 

And poor Dick isjust in the thick of 
ris ! 

“Come along—let us go and cheer him up 
a bit if we can.”’ 

Mary assumed ber most cheery expres- 
sion. 

She could not very well help getting thin 
and pale, since she had had such sleepless 
nights and was obliged to take such inter- 
minable walks and busy herself all day 
long in a hundred ways, 80 a8 to keep from 


| thinking. 
“And why should it not be arranged | 


“Oh, no, no, no!” cried the girl, flush- | 


ing. 

“Do you think I could have said such a 
thing if I had not known it to be impossi- 
ble? 


out me, and I without her? 

“No! 

“J will try my very best, Dick, to get on 
better this ti:ne with my step-mother. 

“IT dare say I am the most to blame, 


But nobody conld have looked less like a 
love-lorn maiden than she did as she caine 
running along the garden-walk in her 
broad-brimnmed hat, calling gaily to old 
Bevis, who trotted along at her side with 
the basket of brilliant pelargoniums in 
his imouth,’and humining a snatch of a 


| song. 
“What would my poor little Tiff do witi- | 


only’’—she hung her head—*‘only I always | 


feel feel so wicked, somehow, when I arm 
with her, and I want always to be good now 
that—that it is for you.” 

“My darling,” murmured Dick, “if you 
only knew what it costs me to go away and 
leave youin such an unhappy home! 

“But you will be brave for my sake, and 


If she turned ashade paler when she sud- 
denly saw Dick and Ninon walking toward 
her under the white umbrella, no one had 
time to notice it. 

Ninon ran to her with a little ery of plea- 
sure and put out both her hands; Dick's ra- 
diant face told the rest. 

“IT know--I know!” 


| standing on tip-toe to kissthe tall young 
beauty. 
“Oh, nny dear—oh, Dick, I ain so happy 


perhaps when Mrs. Masserene hears of our | 


engagement, and knows that you are no 


longer without a protector,she will be easier | 


to deal with.’’ 

Ninon eagerly interrupted him. 

“She must not know that!’’ shecried with 
earnestness. 

“Dick, we must keep it from her as long 
as ever we can.”’ 

Dick’s face tell. 

“Ninon, I don’t like concealments, my 
dear,’’ he said, in a grave voice. 

“Nor do I,” declared the 
riedly. 

‘*But, if vou had the least idea of what my 
life would be if I confessed that I had given 
up all my ‘prospects,’ as she cails them, to 


girl hur- 


accept my cousin Dick, who 18 as poor as | 
| myself—’ 


She stopped in the rose-scented alley, and 
put both her hands on hisarm. 

“And there is Tiff always to remetm- 
ber! 

“Tt imight fall heavier on her. 

“No, Dick, you must promise me to keep 
our engagement a secret frou Mrs. Masse- 
rene—only from her. 

“What can it matter? 


for you both! 

“And so is Bevis ! 

“T must go now and see mother! 

“Dick, get Ninon some roses while I see 
about luncheon ! 

“Oh, indeed I am very glad !"’ 


She tore her hands away frou: Ninon and | 


ran back vowards the house, 


“You see!” said Dick joytully. 


“Do you remember how miserable you 
used to make yourself about dear little 
Molly ? 

“Are you convinced now, darling, that 
she never cared for me except as a 
brother?” 

“She isthe sweetest and dearest little 
woman in the world,” said Ninon tremul- 


| ously. 


“And it is bad enough to have to tell her | 
again that I have left Katherine, and that | 


Katherine has left me for good. 

“You don't know the life we led after I 
eame back from Dinard—I could never 
tell vou, it is too dreadful, too hunniliat- 
ing ib 


‘There—there,darling!"* said Dick sooth 


ny 


' } 1s 1 wet 


. 


1 te ¢ 
‘indeed - rthe Dest. 


And of course the proinise was given 


“And’’—she turned abruptly away to 
hide the tears that were in her eyes—‘I 
think I wil! have all white roses, Dick, un- 


| Jess you have some variety here that has no 


thorns.” 

“The thorns shall not hurt) you, dear,” 
said the infatuated young tnan, beginning 
to despoil the bushes in the most reckless 
fashion. 

“What was I born for except to hold the 
brainbles aside for you as we walk through 
life together ?”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PTV parting was over. 
| Ninon caught her last glimpse of 
Dick and Mary on the platforin of the 
train as it began to nove, and she was once 
more on her way back to Marybridge. 
She leant back in the carriage, feeling a 
sudden sense of exhaustion. 
DC WAS ALONG 


“Iam tired !'’—that was her uppermost 
idea. 


“I feel as if I should like to go to sleep, 
like the girl in the fairy tale, and not wake 
up for a hundred years." 

She took off her bat and her gloves, and 
an she did ao her eyes fell on the ring Dick 
had put on her finger when they aid mane 
bye in the quiet garden of Barnes—a broad 
band of gold rudely carved with the signs 
of the zodiac, a pretty quaint old Indian 
ring which he had picked up somewhere in 
bis travels, and which was supposed w 
bring happ ness to the wearer. 

Ninon's pale lips parted with a bitter 
sinile 1 she looked at it. 

“The amulet which could accomplish 
such a miracle for me,’ she thought, “is 
not so easily fonnd, my poor Dick!” 

But at leam the ring was a proot that the 
last few puzzling fantastic hoursot her Lon- 
don life were no dreain, as, but for it, she 
could almost have imagined thet. 

No; they were real enough. 

Only last night she had been free. 

Was it indeed last night that she had been 
at the Duchess’s Theatre, that she had 
flirted with St. Leonards and Sir Robert 
and Eric Savage—that she had been dressed 
likea young princess and in the midst of 
luxury and admiration and all that she most 
valued in the world? 

Only last night; and it seeined a year—e 
century ago! 

Those hours had sufficed to change the 
whole current of her existence, to bring her 
from her high estate as the beauty of the 
season and Lady ingrain’s cousin to be once 
more the Ninon Masserene of the old days, 
the remembrance of which was so infinitely 
galling to her. 

W hat had she done, and why had she 
| done it? 

Ofall the mad actions that woinan had 
been guilty of under the influence of a nis. 
taken sentiment, wasthere ever a inadder 
one than ber engagement to her cousin ? 

Why had she not let him go and warriea 
Sir Robert Davenant ? 

That would not have been happiness 
either—Ninon had often said that she was 
not born to be happy—but it would have 
beeo less certain wretchedness for her and 
tor poor Dick. 

And Mary Hawthorn? 

Ab, she could not bear to think of Mary 
at all! 

She hastily told herself that, even if she 
had not coine between Dick and his cousin, 
they would never have been more than 
brother and sister to each other. 

When people grew up together like that, 





she said eagerly, | 


they did not often fall in love. 

| No; she would not think of Mary Haw- 
thorn at all! 

| Why need she torment herself about the 
| inevitable? 

| The thing was done. 
| She had given up ber chances in life, and 
| bound herself to marry a poor man, she 
hardly knew why. 

All that retnained to her was to forget the 
past. 

And, for the moment, she would if possi- 
ble go to sleep, and so while away the two 
hours of travel tuat were taking ber home 
to obscurity and monotony, but also to 
dear little Tifl, who would be so happy in 
her return. 
| Miss Masserene was sleeping tranquilly 
| when the train stopped at Marybridye, and 
| when she awoke and stepped on to the plat- 
| form, having hastily puton ber hat and 
| gloves, she looked as fair and tresh asa 

ily. 

And of course Tiffany was waiting for 
her —Tiffuny, who was sixteen now and 
had grown ayood deal, and whose merry 
ugly face and frizzy red hair were not witu- 

| out an odd chartn of their own. 

The sisters rushed into each other's arma, 
quite regardless of the comments the pro- 
ceeding provoked froin the other passen- 
goers. 

As tothe railway officials, the 
Miss Masserene was well-known 
as she was to everybody else in 
little town. 

“Nobody else bas come, Tift?” 
Ninon, anxiously looking about her. 

“No; that's right. 

“Let ine just arrange about having tho 
lugyage sent up, and we can walk howe to 
, gether, you and 1, you dear little thing! 

“Tt is so good to see you again!" 

All this rapidly in French. 

“And LT believe vou have 
tier,’ declared Tiffany. 





beautiful 
to therm, 
the qiniet 


asked 


grown pret. 


“Ninon, when are you really yoing to 
stop?’ 
| “From to-day,’ declared her sister 
| gravely. 

“Fine feathers, vou hnow, Tilt! 

“And I have seen the last of my gay 
plumage, I ain thinking. 

“Lady Ingram is sick of tne—she has 


given ine up for good this tiine.”’ 

“Ninon!’ 

“Tt is quite true, child. 

“But never taind me. 

“Tell we about vourself. 

“How are you getting along 
School?” 

Tiffany besitated. 

“Well, you see, dear, she said timidly, 
‘it was so near thy holidays when you 

| went away, that mother did net think it 

was worth while to let me wo, and, besides 
the money that Lady In 
wanted for the rent jist tle 

“Oh! answered Niu 

“And your tmusic-l 

Tiffany reddened tnore and t 

‘l have not begun ¢ 
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the High 
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ee Sr might have a few more 
van Ad 

“I know," assented the little thin r- 
ly; “and it was of no use to write and bot er 
you. 

“T wanted you tobe happy for a little 
—— alter your dreary winterin Mary- 


“But I was not happy!” said Ninon ab- 
ruptly. 

“Something told methat you were in 
need of me n. 

“I used to dreain about you—I could not 
reat. 

“And 60, as you see, I came away ; and 
wey be ey indignant, and has washed 
ber # of ine altogether.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
—————=>> - > 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8T. EGLOKN,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVILI.—{continvep. } 


ORD ENDERBY still held Grace by 
the hand; and in some places where 
the-rocky path narrowed, scarcely ad- 

tmitting two to he put his arin around 
her and drew her closely to his side. 

The interior of the mountain was honey- 
combed 5! caverns, soine of great beiglit, 
others so low-roofed that,in ing through 
thetn, care had to be taken In many spots 
to bend the head low to avoid the rocks, 

The passages froin cavern to cavern were 
80 intricate and Nehparet that without a 
guide no right clue could be found ; and a 
man inight wander on and on till death 
overtook him. 

In this fact Lord Enderby perceived the 
reason why this strange 
through the mountain had been left 
guarded. 

Atany other time, the gloomy height 
and grandeur of these caves and the huge 
crags, the ghastly rents and chasins, the 
dreadful precipioes by which the path ran, 
might have filled the mind with awe and 
wonder; but through this strange journey 
Lord Enderby thoughtonly of Cirace, telt 
only the joy of her presence, 

The clasp of her soft hand in his, the 
yielding of her slight frm to the pressure 
of bis arin was such infinite contentinent 
that this ghastly rocky wilderness seemed 
an Eden, a garden of delights and love. 

“Grace,”’ he said, “what courage you 
have ! 

“IT can scarcely believe vou traversed this 
dreadful place without my arm to help 

you.”’ 
‘Two of these nen are my father’s ten- 
ants,"’ she answered. 

“They have long acted as guides to the 
fow tourists who ever wish to explore these 
caverns. 

“There could be no danger while I 
their help.” 


had 


“And any way the place is cool,’ obser. | 


ved Molly, who kept as close to Grace as 
the path would allow; ‘and = that’s more 
than I can say tor the Hot-and-go-low 
tang lo) at Palermo. 

“It's very well called,for it's hot enough: 
and the go-lows means the = begyars—and 
low enough they be too.” 

“Tam ila you brought Molly with you,” 
said Lord Enderby. 

“Ti her guardyin 
Molly. 


angel,’ put in 


“T goes everywhere with her, evendown | 


shaafts and ento ould worked-out mines, 


like this gashly place." 


As they walked on, the sound of rushing | 


water ever seemed to follow them, some- 
tines near, sometimes afar; but now, as 
they turned suddenly into a cavern of vast 
height, the roar of a waterfall close by teil 
sullenly on the ear. 

Asthe sound reached them, Grace 
her stuall band, as ifsome tear had 
upon her with sudden touch. 

“Grace, are you frightened 7” he asked. 

“No; but a little tired. 

“] want to rest a while,’ she said. 

Then she relaxed her clasp upon his hand 
and went forward a step or two and spoke 


crept 


ina low voice tothe guide, who appeared 
to direct the others, and who had kept near | 


to thein,bolding the torch that lighted their 
difficult path. 

Lord Enderby could not catch the words 
she uttered, but the man's) reply was 
audible. 

“Five minutes!" he said sullenly. 

“We have lost time already, signorina; 
but, since you wish it so inuch, I will 
gay nay.” 

He stuck his torch into a fissure in the 
rock near by,and drew away with the other 
inen toa little distance, where they sat 
down behind a projecting rock, which hid 
them from view. 

Save for Molly, Lord Enderby 
were now lett alone. 

The light of the flaring torch 
them, and he saw that Grace 

le. 

“You are indeed 
derly. 

“race, ny darling, how shall I ever re- 
pay you forall you have done for me?" 

“Lov e ever those who love you,’ she an- 
swered ; and ber eyes looked up at him 
with a tender sinile in then. 

But ber lips quivered, her head 


felt the tre 


and (race 


fell 


was 


over 
very 
said ten- 


tired,”’ he 


jrooped 
m Lise breast, and ine 
her heart a8 he reasecdi her ft 
TI 


thy ahh. y | 
vou, he said 
“] hope the 


Jrace,”’ 


journey 





means of transit | 


| morning rises, we shall 
again; but now, Alan, fora little while we 


(OL. | 
| clasped her tightly, as though his hungry | 
'arins would never let go their hold, and 


he had fancied he saw a change 


| wos not this whic 
fear, 1t was the strange light upon her face 


this fear: 


stood | 
still, and her lover felt the tight clinging of | 


jing in like black coffins on 


not | 


“Tt will soon be ended for me,” she an- 
swered ; and,tbhough her —— quivered still 
her eyes shoneon him with a strange 
brightness. 

“But you must go on to Palermo, and 
gt wa = ready to take your wife to 
england. 

“She will strive to make you happy, 
Alan.” 

**My dear, dear Grace, your words shake 
my very soul! 

“After so much sorrow and pain, this joy 
overcumes me. 

"Ie it true, or is ft all a dream ? 

“Has your father really consented to give 
you to me?” 

She only smiled in answer; then, as in 
the Cwermorran days, she pressed his hand 
against her soft cheek. 

The old caress of that sweet time when 
she had seemed to him a very lovely child, 
too young yet for love, touched hiin with 
an infinite tenderness; be felt an eternity 
in his love, as though it wrap her about 
with the deathless wings of the soul. 

“Grace,”’ he said,‘*we will be atender son 
and daughter to your father.”’ 

She rained her head and za into his 
eyes ; herown were full of light, which 
kindled asoft color on her cheeks. 

“IT knew hecould count on your kind- 
ness,’’ she said, clasping her hands to- 
gether. 

“Yea, 

“You will never forget this promise, 
Alan? 

“He will have a loving son and daugh- 
ter."’ 


“My darling, are you not sure he will?” | 
“You, you,” she answered, “quite sure. | 


Must we go on now? 

“Is there anything more to say ?”’ 

“My dearest, we have countiess things to 
say in the time to coine.”’ 

“But say one of them now, 
one, before the nen beckon us away.’ 

‘*Then that one shall be that I love 
that vou have been the (irace of my life— 
the Girace of my soul from the first mo- 
nent your sweet face came tome like the 
vision of an angel's in the starlight.” 

She listened without a smile: but her 
feuce was lighted up with some great inward 
joy, her eyes held the shining light of some 
great peace, 

“In the starlight !’" she repeated, 


vou, 


“Tt is then I should like to be remember- | 
| still, if the Excellenza wishes — 
light | 


ed, if we were parted. 
“In the soft glory of that eternal 


you might see the vision of ny face 


| agains’’ 


“My darling, we are talking sadly,"’ he 
answered; “and every word of ours should 
be one of joy. 

“There will be no partings between you 
and me.”’ i 

“No; when the night isover, when the 
be parted never 


must say farewell.” 


“Not farewell, dearest,’’ he 


quickly; “but only good night.”’ 
| 


“Good night!" she repeated. 

“And, Alan, we must say 
now.” 

She lifted ber face for his caress; and by 
the torch-light he saw it shining and beau- 
tiful as an angel's, 

A sudden agony he 


wrung his heart; 


through his frame there ran the quiver of 
some dread foreboding. 

Frou the first moment of their 
in 
she was slighter, paler than of old; 

f shook his 


meeting 


but it 
heart with 


and in her eyes that gave hit this thrill of 
anyuish. 

As he still beld her, as he felt the teuder 
clinging of her arms,the soft infantile pres- 
ure ot her lips, he would 
but steps approached, their arms 
fell, they stood apart, the shadow of a great 


| rock divided then. 
The guide took the toreh froin the fissure 
| do. 


siiently and led the way. 


They tollowed; poor Mo!ly was weeping | 


she knew not why. 
Alan turned towards her kindly. 
“Molly, I will take wood care of 
England. 
*Youhave been a 
Grace, 
“Now tell ine, why is she so pale?” 
“She've been talking too much 


you in 


faithful friend 


their 
ber soul 


“and weth their dreadful siiiles and 
long hands they wants to drag 
clean out of her body. 

“IT feels that directly I see ‘em eome glid- 
end, with a 
gaushly white face peering of et. 


“And they've tookt tha fiddle away from | 


her.’ 

‘(irace!"’ exclained her lover. 

“Auh, et's true!" said Molly. 

“She loved et) too weil—tdat’s their 
reachment—and she’s to give up aal she 
loveihe-‘eent anything ooglv like.” 

“They cannot make her give me 
Molly,” returned Lord Enderby, as 
drew Girace closer to him, 

“T shall be with vou always, ‘she anster- 
ed, with infinite Lenderness, “even vo the 
end.”’ 

A silent pressure of the hand was his 
ply. 

lle was more cheertul, faneving 
in her daily Intercourse with the 


cause for that change In h 


up, 
Le 


re- 


he saw 
1uns 


could give no eart VY natine 


A few weeks 


2.88 iat 
He began to talk more gail, 
‘‘T shall wrest your vi 


lin from the nuns, 





80 InaNny memories, 


Alan—just | 


rejoined | 


it here and | 
| few minutes more. 


(rrace ; | 


have spoken of | 


| Paris, alter Lady Brentwyehe died, my 


to 


weth | 
they live corpses,”’ said Molly, with a sob, 


| got guides and—and 


Grace, and, as we sail to England, you will 
” 
play to us in the evenings on the deck. 

She looked at him a little wistfully. 

“] fear 1 cannot do that Alan. 

“I have dedicated my violin tothe service 
of Heaven. 

“I have given it to the convent. 

“Do not be sorry, Alan ;"’ and, ‘bending 
down her sweet face, she kissed his band in 
her gentle Italian way. 

How could he say he was sorry while ber 
fresh lips touched hin ? 

“Everything you do is well done,Grace,”’ 
he answered. 

“And I am not sorry that the music which 
saved iny child should be given to Heaven. 

These words of his seemed to touch ber 
strangely. 

“I was sure you would not be sorry,’’she 
said, a slight tremor in her voice. 

“And the day will come when you will 
be glad. 

“It is given, not taken—all the music in 
my soul—treely, joyfully given, Alan,unto 
Him who gave it unto me.” 

“My darling, you have always used your 
great gift huinmbly. 

“Heaven will not take it from you.” 

“Me,” she said in answer; “and do you 
think, if I died, I should have it’ in 
heaven ?”’ 

The sweet childish question reminded 
him so dearly of those idyllic days when 
her hand and her voice had first touched 
the chords of his heart that in. answering he 
called her by the old name, made dear by 


“My little Red Riding- hood,” he said, 
holding her fondly to him, “why do you 
talk like this? 

“Your music is your véry self; it will be 
with you on earth, and with you’ in 
heaven.”’ 

At this moment the guide nearest to them 
stopped and turned suddenly. 

“I doubt if the bridge is very safe after 
these floods,’’ he said. 

‘Has the Princess explained this to her 
English friend ?”’ 

“Not yet,”’ she answered softly. 

Her voice was firm,but she was very pale, 
even to the lips. 

“T thought the 
during the tive 
turned the man. 

“The river is rushing down strongly ; 
every minute’s delay addsto the danger; 


” 


Princess would explain 
minutes we waited,’’ re- 


“Yes,"’ Grace interposed hurriedly. 
‘(rive Ine just a moment.” 
Again, as before, the man struck the torch 


| into a rent in the rock and left them. 


“Alan,’’ Grace said, her soft quiet voice 
having justa touch of trembling in its 
tone, “you have not asked me how I tound 
you.” 4 

“My dearest, all explanations can 
till to-morrow. 


wait 


“Let ushurry on; the man said there was | 


danger in delay, and I am in haste to) quit 
tuis darkness.”’ 

She stayed his step with her tender hand, 
saving— 

*You will be beneath the starlight in a 


“Tt was yesterday—only yesterday, Alan, 
that inv enemy and yours told me you were 
in the Pass of the Needles. 

“He boasted to me that your friend, whose 
safety he had secured, would be detained 
till after your death. 

“He had arranged that Lord 
should arrive Justin tine to hear the shot 
fired.” 

“And you have disappo-nted him, Grace 
dearest—you have saved me!" 

For answer she put her arins about 
neck and hidher face a moinent on his 
shoulder; he felt the hurried beating of 
her beart and her breath coming quickly. 

“And he was fall of triumph doubtless 
vesterday ?** continued her lover,laying his 
hand upon her head. 

“Ile reckoned without) your 
courage, inv Red Riding-hood.’* 

“Yes,” she said, in her sweetest, calinest 
tone; “he did not Know what I 


his 


love and 


froin 
fa- 
ther has sought for you anxiousiy, and Del- 
gado hus feigned to help in this search. 

“But TL knew his seeret resolve” was 
you should perish. 

“There was only one way to save you, 
Alan, one way only by which I eould reach 
you, that was through these caverns. 

“Atthe Pass of the Needles I should 
have been stepped by the brigands, 

“So T went to my father, and secretly he 
men who will lead 


“Since the receipt of a telegram 


that 


you into satety.”” 

“Bat he does not know 
them, Grace?" 
“IT hope he will forgive 


you came with 


me,’ she an- 


swered. 


Lord Enderby pressed her 
him. 

Again that chill foreboding hand coldly 
on his beart; he fteured he knew 
what. 

“Grace, I feel you have 
some yreat danger for 
it. 

“What is it, dearest ?"" 

“There is only one part of this transit 
through the mountain really dangerous,” 
she answered, evading a reply to his ques- 
tlon. 

“It is where a narrow 
deep chasm. 

‘We shall reach it in a noment.”’ 

As she spoke, Lord End 


» 1 


closely to 


passed through 
me—or will pass 


bridge crosses a 


W DIth. 


< 
Alan,’ continued Grace, her voice 


earn 


est and calm, “‘you perceive—do you not ?— 


Soulis | 


could | 


not | 


that this is the sole way by which you ovuuld 


fo pans 
a o our Lady's Needles was impos. 
sible. 

“Until the morning breaks, the robbers 
will not know that you are gone; you wil] 
be safe then.” 

His heart swelled within him as she 
spoke. 

Why had she accompanied these men? 
Why had she incurred this danger ? 

She divined the question he did not utter 
and, holding his hand, she said, a little 
hurriedly— 

“Tt was a necessity—without my presence 
you would still be where I found you sleep. 
ing.” 

"Grace, dearest, all my life is yours to re- 
pay you.” 

“Stand back!’ said the guide suddenly 
holding bis torch low and raising his other 
hand in warning. 

“By the light thus lowered,a black abyss 
was inade visible, running transversely by 
their path, a few feet from where they 
stood. 

It seeined so close, so terrible in its 
depth, that Lord Enderby involuntari) 
| drew back, gathering Grace within hig 

arins, 
| One ot the men held his torch over the 
abyss, while another flung into it some 
pieces of flaming paper. ' 
| They fluttered down and down, lightin 
| up the horrible blackness of the chasin, tif 
| they were swept away into darkness by the 
| swift waters that roiled onwards in its low. 
| est deep. 

The flare of the torch glared into the face 
of the man who held it, as he drew back 
with a laugh, saying to his companion— 

“IT don't think the Englishinan would 
have crossed that without a guide, if he had 
| tried to escape.”’ 

The words startled Lord Enderby; he 
began to fear some treachery ; but, looking 
at Grace, he saw her still calm, tearless,and 
| stead fast. 
| Yet she held bis hand tightly; but more 
in dread for him than for herself. 
| “The bridge is low down,” said the other 
| guide. 
| ‘Pardon me, I will walk on the danger- 








ous side.” 

W ith great ne~ve he skirted the edge of 
the precipice on his right hand, while 
Grace and Lord Enderby walked on his 
left. 
| Another man took charge of Molly. 
| <A few steps and ashortturn, still on the 
| edge of the abyss, brought them to a nar- 
| row bridge crossing the chasm. 
| Beneath it, at such a depth that the light 

of a lowered torch could not touch its dark- 
ness with a single gleam, there rolled a deep 
swift flood, rushing onwards in smooth and 
awful silence. 

But from a distance therecame upon the 

ear the muffled roar ofagreat waterfall. 

| It was the river leaping, alter ite simooth- 

| ness, over a precipice lower down in = the 

heart of the mountain, whence it made a 

| new subterranean way for itself down to 
the plains and on to the light. 

| The foreinost guide stepped cautiously 

| upon the bridge and examined the supports 

' with his light. 

| “The floods have done mischief,” he said, 
‘as I feared. 

| “Only one can pass at atime; and even 

| tor that weight it 1s scarcely safe,’’ he added 

with much gesture and a great shrug ot his 

| broad shoulders. 

| Then he lett the bridge and beckoned to 

| Grace to come to him. 

| Lord Enderby felt the ciasp of her slen- 
der fingers slowly unclose ; then she step- 

_ ped a few paces onwards, and he saw her 
bend her head and listen as the znan whis- 
pered to her. 

As the light fell upon her face, it shone 
| as with a glory,and her brow was calin and 
steadfast as a saint’s. 

In a moment she came back and took ber 
lover’s hand again. 

“The men tnean to cross first,’’ she said, 
in a quiet voice. 

“This will test the safety of the bridge, 
they say.”’ 

“They are cowards!” 
Enderby hotly. 

“One alone should ge to test the bridge, 
and then you and Molly should cross.”’ 

“T will propose it to them,” said Grace ; 
and a sinile flitted for a moment on her 
lips. 

“But I think they will not consent ; and 
I feel it fair the danger, if any, shouid be 
| nine, not theirs.”’ 

Again she spoke, ata little distance, to 

the foremost guide: but by the torch ne 
| carried Lord Enderby read on his face 4 

sullen determination which boded no good 
| tu her prayer. 

“What his Excellency asks cannot be 
done,” said the man, raising his voice; ‘it 
| ,i8 against orders,”’ 
| Grace returned to Lord Enderby and laid 
_her hand lightly on his arm without a 
word. 
| we did not tell hin what her request had 
een. 
| “See here, Exceliency,” said the man, 
| drawing nearer. 

“If lorany of my men should fall to- 
morrow Into the hands of the folk yonder 
In the pass, we should die; so itis fair we 
should place ourselves in safety first. 

“The bridge has been shaken by the 
flood ; whether it will bear us or noI can't 
say; but, at all events, we take first chance 
which is also first risk. 

“Surely vou would notask the ladies t 


st the bridyve first, and try 


\ 
i 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 


exclaimed Lord 


S sale 
9 


} > inen sho lg ver first.and 
toen 


country. 


The guide laughed, 


Lone iadies—thal is tue custoin in our 

















“Such places as these are not to be found 
in your country. 

“and who will be first man to go over? 
Ask who will volunteer that, will you? 

“Our way of going istwo and two roped 

ther. 

“Who willtest the bridge by crossing 
over first alone?" he cried, raising his voice 
loudly. ; 

A laugh at first answerrd him; then a 
voice said gruffly—**No one,”’ while anoth- 
er man cried out— 

“Let the Englishman himself volunteer 
to do that.”’ 

“Sol will!’ Lord Enderby exclaiined. 
“J shall be right glad to be the man to 
cross first, provided the ladies come over 
next.”’ 

“Agreed,” returned the man sullenly ; 
“but you must go alone. 

“The inen are angry ; there isno one ot 
thein will be roped to you.” 

“TI do not ask it,’ said Lord Enderby. 

“Grace,’’ he added, turning to her as she 
stood silent by his side,her hand still light- 
ly resting om his arm, “donot be alarmed. 
W bat they refuse to do would be no real 
safeguard. 

“lf the bridge fell, it would drag twent 
nen down into the abyss in its fall, soul 
ed so inany were roped together. 

“There 18 no danger really in my _ cross- 
ing alone. 

“Somehow Ido not myself doubt the 
safety of the bridge. 

“These nen are exaggerating its weak- 
ness,”’ 

“The bridge is firm,’’ said Grace,in a low 
voice. 

“T shall not be afraid to 
it.”’ 





see you 


she flung her artus round him and_ held 
him closely, and he felt the trembling of 
her slight frame from head to toot. 

‘(;race dearest,’’ he said, 
head tenderly on his breast, “do not fear ; 
in another moment you will see me safely 
on the other side. 

“Then I shall return to you.’ 

She caught at these words eagerly. 

“Yes, ves; you will come to ine. 

“Now I can let you go. 

“See, I am quite cali. 

“Tam not afraid.” 

Herarms relaxed their hold slowly; 
then she caught his hand, but let that go 
also and stood alove, her steadtast eyes full 
of love and light. 

Lord Enderby felt a strange yearning, a 


’ 





Lord Enderby’s fears and suspicions were 
not quelled. 

“Go instantly then,”’ he said. 

“T will remain here until you return.” 

“We do not stir a step without the Eng- 
a. signor,’’ replied the spokesman dog- 
gedly. 

In this resolve they all three persisted, 
in spite of angry expostulutions, entreaties 
and promises of reward beyond their 
dreams. 

“The Englishman only wastes time,” 
they said to one another. 

“In au hour the river will rise to the top 
a. overtiow and carry everything before 
t. 

“Of what use will planks or ropes be 
then ?” 

Lord Enderby heard this with an agony 
of doubt and horror. 

Grace called to him, entreating hin to go 


| at once, 


| 


The men on her side did the same; Molly 
added her cries to theirs. 
The three nen with him stood close be- 


| side him in quiet determination. 


He telt he was their prisoner. 

One of thetn lowered his torch over the 
edge of the rock that he might see how fast 
the river rose, how sullenly and swiftly it 
rolled on. 

As he Jooked, he was convinced that they 
had spoken truly. 

On sucha flood,rushing in awful strength 
towards the great falls below,a plank would 
be a straw, a boat would be swept to de- 
struction. 

“Grace, 


” 


he cried,across the chasm, “I go 


| to rescue you! 


CrOss 


She saidthat she was fearless, suddenly | 


pressing her | 


strange desire to seize her in his arins and | 


swilltly cross the bridge thus; the fear of 
endangering her safety withheld him. , 

He approached the guide, and would 
have taken his torch, but the man drew 
back. 

“No signor ; I will light you. 

“Poth your hands will be needed in cross- 
ing to hold bythe rope which is the only 
rail. 

“You had better be quick; the food in- 
creases every moment. 

“Hark ! 

“You willhear the roar ot its approach.” 

He held the toreh low; the narrow bridge, 
the frail rope which served tor hand-rail, 
the black abyss were plainly visible in’ its 
glare. 

Another instant and Lord Enderby was 
onthe plank: it shook beneath his tread, 
and seeined to throb to the rush of the swilt 
black waters that rolled below. 

But it bore him safely; his feet touched 
the firm rocks on the opposite shore. 

In front was an impenetrable darkness, 
behind him the smoke and glare of torches. 
He had proved the safety of the bridge. 

Ho turned to retrace Steps to fetch 
Grace; but as he did so, a salden black 
darkness inet him. 

Every torch was extinguished at the same 
instant. 

“Do not stir a step for your life!" 
the voive of the foremost guide. 

Then Lord Enderby heard the tramp of 
feet, and alter this a sudden fall or crash. 

“The bridge isyone!”’ said the same voice 
close beside hin. 

“Relight your torehes, twen !" 

It was done; and then Lord Enderby 
saw the bridge hanging aownward on the 
other side, suspended by its frail supports, 
one end still upon the rock, the other lost 
in the darkness below. 

A Slack chasin now 
and (rrace. 

He saw ber on the same spot where they 


iis 


cried 


stood between him 


“T-will come to you again soon. 

‘Promise tne you will not be afraid.” 

“T promise you,”’ she answered, 

“Will it please you if you hear my voice, 
as you goon your way, far as it will reach 
you ~”’ 

“My darling, it will be a comfort, 

*] shall inet anuiiead you are still safe,’’ 
he said; and, waving his hand to her tor 
the last time, he followed the beckoning 
guides and vanished in the darkness. 

*“Molly,’’ said Grace,her voice quivering. 
‘he has spoken truly ; he will come to me; 
but I shall return to him no more.”’ 

She looked upwards for a moment with 
clasped hands; and then, mnindful of her 
promise, began to sing. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 
PFVLROUGH the gruesome, dark caverns, 
through the narrow,rocky ways,(irace’s 
| glorious voice followed her lover, and 


| her good-night was echoed and = re-echoed 


again and again. 

When it ceased, Lord -Enderby felt) his 
heart sink. 

Even now he would have rushed back ; 
but his conducters withstood bitm, asking, 
with a laugh, how he would go without 
torches and without guides. 

Then they quickened their pace, and in a 


‘few moments a subdued light broke upon 
' them from the last passage into which they 
| entered. 


It was the light of a large and sinking 
moon fading before the tirst faint gray of 
dawn.! 

The three nen stopped here,and the fore- 


| most accosted Lord Enderby. 


} in 


“Willthe English signor yet the puss- 
word ready now ? 

“We are close on the watch.” 

Lord Enderby comprehended the mian 
but dimly; yet, remembering the paper 
Grace had given hiin, he took it from his 
pocket and unfolded it, vet waited to read 
it till he reached the light. 

They were all now nearing the marrow 
archway that led into the free air. 

Just within this he was surprised to see a 
group of four or five men, some lounging as 
if asleep, others smoking and talking in 
subdued tones, 

All started up at the approach of footsteps 
and stood on the defensive,some with rifles 


their hands, others with Knives and 
pistols. 
Lord Enderby recognized them; thes 


were men frou the brigand band. 

He guessed instantly that they guarded 
the egress from the caverns; 80,were IL pos- 
sible for a prisoner to traverse thetu in 
safety, he would at this point be seized. 

Ilis heart mnisgave hitnas this truth rushed 
upon him, and the sense of coming evil 


| grew heavy on his soul. 


had parted, ber arin around Molly,who was | 


weeping.two men standing beside her—the 
two whom she had spoken of as her fath- 
er’s tenants, 

“Gruce ?”? he cried in anguish. 


*T ain here,” she answered, her sweet 
voice ringing across the river, clear and 
steadfast. i 

“Go on quickly, Aian; you will svon 


reach the starlight.” 

‘(70 On,’’ he cried, ‘and leave you ? 

“No, never, Grace !”’ 

He turned angrily to the three men who 
had rushed across the bridge,aud who stood 
Close by bin 

*“Cowards !"' he said. 

“Why did you cross ?”’ 

‘Keach man for his own life,’’ replied one 
of them sullenty. 

Lord Enderby felt there was treachery in 
the air; but he knew not whom to aceuse. 

“Why were the torches extinguished?” 
he asked, in «a sharp tone. 

“See here, Signor ° it 
through the 
the freshet 


‘W hat 


was the hl: 
irch vonder that did it, t 


rusted 


is| o i ' = 
i | i 
ome back 


th 


This Proposition appeared reasouabie: yet 


“Friends!” cried the guide. 

“The password,” replied the others. 
“You have a paper for ime, 1 think ? 
said one of them, making w sign to Lord 

Enderby. 

He looked down, bewildered, on the slip 
of paper fluttering in his hand, and read 
these words in Italian ; 


“Let pass treely and safely the person 
who gives you the words, “Obey or die,” 
and who wears aring of a blue color having 
a vellow spiral line in the stone, and en- 
ygraved within its circlet the same tnrotto, 
“Obey or die.’ 

“Signed, PIETRO DELGADO.’ 

Lord Enderby felt as though a band had 
seized him by the heart; the sudden con 
viction of some dreadtul treachery over- 
powered for a moment his self-control and 
his reason. 

The brigand took the paper from his hand 
and read it coolly. 

“It is ali right,”’ he 
laugh, to his companions, 
wearing the ring. 

“Will his k 


aigvitie 


said, turning with a 
‘and J Bu 


fit 1S 


xcellency pertnit ine 
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A general - greeted this speech. 
“The lady will go out the other way 
through the Needles, after the ransom is 
paid this morning." 

Lord Enderby grasped a rock near him, 
for he staggered beneath this blow, and felt 


| all the blood forsake his face and rush to 


his heart in a stream of agony. 


t “What's the 


“So you have let the bridge down ?"’ said | 


| the saine man to the others, 


“It will be an hour's work to wind it up 


, again. 


' that?” 


“Could you not have managed without 


“He would 
turned the other, in a halt whisper. 

“We had to say the bridge was danger- 
ous ; that got him over first. 

“Then we tugged at the pulleys,and down 


| it came with a crash.”’ 


They all laughed again. 

“Well, I think we are sure of the ransom 
now, besides the inoney paid to let the Sig- 
nor Englishman escape,’ observed one of 


| them. 


“Our handsome friend is right enough 
there.”’ 

“Had not his Excellency better hurry to 
reach his friend and bring the ransoin on 
quickly ?" said the man who had acted as 
guide, addressing Lord Enderby. 

“You see no one can answer for the lady's 
safety if the ransom does not arrive.” 

Lord Enderby heard this, and remem- 
bered Grace’s words, that Delgado held 
Soulis a prisoner. 

lie flung the nen aside who stood in his 
way, and rushed out into the dawning 
light. 

He found himself on a rough rocky path 
on the mountain side, with the glitnmering 


| sea and the city of Palermo far below at his 





feet. 
Ps * 7 * . . 
“Sing again, Miss (Cirace—oh, do sing 
again ! 
“T ain so lonesome,’’ said poor Molly, 


clinging to her piteously. 

(irace kissed her,and put reassuring arms 
about her tenderly. 

“Molly,vou have been a true, kind friend 
to me, 

“You will be loved all your life for that. 

“Do not fear; nothing shall hurt you. 

“You will see the sunlight again soon, 

“T will sing, if it will comfort you, 

“Rest here, with your head upon my 
shoulder, and perhaps you will sleep. 

“Now [will sing one of the hyinns we 
loved in the old days at Penaluna.”’ 

She began to sing softly; but one of the 
nen Who had remained with her and Molly 
drew near, saying in the Sieilian dialect ; 

“It is time we returned; the dawn will 
be here in an hour.”’ 


not cross without her,'’ re- 


race rose without a word, and put her | 


arm around Molly. 

“We must go back, dear, by the way we 
caine, 

“You 
ie. 

“You will soon reach the light. 

“Dear, dear Molly, always remember 
this. 

“T could not have endured the sorrow or 
the joy of this dark titme without your true 
heart by iny side.” 

They walked on, with arts interlaced ; 
(rrace singing. 

They got back to the grotto where Grace 
had found her lover sleeping,and here they 
sat down and waited for the day. 

They were alone; the two tmen, tenants 
of the Duke, who were none the worse row 
bers for that fact, lett thet and joined the 
rest of the band. 

The brigands on this side, beyond Lhe 
Needles, knew nothing of the exchanye of 
prisoness: the others dared not confess that 


must not be afraid to stay with 


they had been bribed: but they thought in 


their hearts 


| bv, when she sang by the C 


the ransom was safe now, as 
Lord Enderby would rather save this life 
than his own. 

Molly, weary and troubled with the in 
distinet trouble of a child, slept a@ little, but 
woke at intervals ever to fiud (irace wateh 
ful, sometimes silent, but ofterm singing 
softly snatches of hviins, dear in days gone 
' rnish sea, 


| She chose a voloe here and there, some 
times from: one hytin, Sopmetinies from 
another. 
“Molly dear Molly, are you awake ?"' 
“My hearts awake, but inv eyes are 


full ot sluep. 
“] reckon the light’s long im couslny. 
“Be they mending the bridge now tor us 
to pass ?’ 
“Molly there is a river without a bridge 
a black river. 
“Ramtrying not to be afraid to cross it. 
“Are you asleep again, Molly ?” 


There was bho answer; Molly's eyes 


VWero closed, 


She smoothed Molly's forehead and kissed 
it, and then beyan to sing ayain. 


“Is the day come?” said Molly, waking 
ones tore, 

“Not yet; but it is close at hand, Molly. 

“Oh, Molly, dear Molly, try to keep 


awake, for vour voice comforts tne.’ 

“Tam waketul now,”’ returned Molly. 

“T dreamed the angels were singing to 
ine, and | wasn't your yuardyin angel ans 
i.Ore, 

“No, Tdon’t want to sleep any inore, f 
that wasan oogly dream.’ 


vu 


- 


Tt 


*“[ will be uur angel, dear Molly, it I 
ean inthe tline bo @ome., 

“Molly, | want to unsay something 

“| said I was afraid of the dark river; teu 
J ann not afraid now retnemmber that a 


i now smile’ rlad ex 


ae | 


of home without you?” 
“TI shall be re, I. think, Molly; but I 
dare not promise that. 
“See—the dawn is breaking !'’ 
“Then let us sing for Joy,’ cried Molly, 





—_— 


starting up; ‘for, seeming to me, I haven't 
seen the blessed sunlight these hundred 
years !"’ 


Grace put both her arins about her as she 
stood, and kissed her. 
“You; let as sing for joy, Molly.’ 
[To BE CONTINUBD. } 
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Scientific and Useful. 


FLESH-FORM BRS—Acoording tothe Med- 
teal Times and Gazette, the oyster contains 
l4 nad cent of flesh-forming waterial, this 
being alinost precisely the amount obtained 
from the egg. Lean beef contains but 5 per 
cent. more of muscle-umking watter, and 
but 2 per cent. more of tat than the oyster. 

SHEET ZINC.—Speet zinc is being largely 
used for ceilings in Germany, expecially 
where the beams of the upper floor are 
made of iron. The use of wood is entirely 
dispensed with, and excellent decorative 
eflects are produced by mamping, paintiog, 
and gilding, or bronzing a portion of the 
ornaments, 

Wetout or A1ir.—All know that air has 
weight, but one is apt to have rather vague 
ideas as to the weight of comparatively lin. 
ited quantities of it. A cubic foot of air 
weighs 535.1 grains, or something over 
one ounce ; 13.06 cubie feet of air weigh one 
pound. About sixty-five cubic teet of air 
furnish one pound of oxygen. An apart. 
ment eight feet high, twelve feet wide and 
thirteen feet long contains 100 pounds of 
air; anda room forty teet square and elgh- 
teen feet high contains about a ton. 

A Wannine Lamp.—An ingenious adap. 
tation of the electric signaling system has 
been effected in connection with a lamp 
which is made to give notice of either a bur. 
glarious entrance into or a fire upon prem- 
ises Where it is employed, The apparatus 
consists of a sinall battery with wire lead- 
ing to attachments on doors and windows, 
and other wires coummunicating with the 
lamp, Which inay be placed either inside or 
outside the premises, as preferred, Upon a 
door or a window being moved, after the 
apparatus has been set forthe night and the 
lamp lighted, a red glass disc is released by 
the aid of a sinall electro-unmagnet placed 
within the lamp,and a red or danger signal 
is thus given, the light having previously 
beon white. For tire purposes a special 
thermometer is used, and when the raised 
temperature causes the mercury to riseand 
the lamp at once shows the danger signal. 
Pinced outside houses or public buildings, 
this lamp would afford a sure index to the 
police as to the safety or otherwise as to the 


| safety of the interior of the premises, 


ip = 


Farm and Barden. 


Stik THE Sor.—One of the best 
culturists America has ever known, 


horti- 
said : 


| “if I were to preach asertuon on horticul- 


| atively poor 


ture I should take as my text, ‘Stir the 
Soil. Frequent and deep stirring will en- 
able one to grow fine vegetables on coupar- 
and slightly tmanured sail, 
while without it one tails to gain the proper 
advantage, even trou the richest and tinest 
woll.’” 

Lime Water. — White wortns, which in- 
fest occasionally all soils whero plants are 
keptin pots, may be removed as lollows: 
Lime water way be sprinkled over the 
soil, ora little slaked line may be sprink 
ied also on the earth and in saucer of 
the pot. Lite water may easily be made 
by slaking a large piece of limein a pail 
of cold water, letting it settle and them bot- 
tling foruse. Giveeuch pola tablespoontul 
LWioe a Week. 


thie 


LetAKNED NAMES.—Learned nates of 
plants are used try sriters, because, as a 
rule, local or Cotmiion nates have mo sip 
nificance. The derivation of the names is 
oue of the lnleresting features in the study 
ol plants ; ollets tliat Y are Cotitmemorative, 
Motuelitnes historical, avain for their usesin 
the arts, or lor their supposed tiedical pro 
perties. Tnall cases they mean something, 
Which cannot bo said of sueh matnes as 

jouncing Bet, May-weed, Butter-and-hyys, 
Red-hot-Poker, Kag-end, Squaw-weed, et 
ele. 

LL AMNEDSS. PTiartae ss) rots, u“ S, wid 
Without Irequent ollitig cou toy ul alt 
early date. ‘Vhe sator way is to liay b Peace 
forthe harness im the e@arriay house, OF 
some buildiny outside the sta Ji the 
stable alone isavailable, itelould be hey 
free from the siedl of atnitnoutalby the @ou 
Stant use of aleortn mts, sawellust & ids, r ad 
dust, Straw, or retuse hay. L baruess pro 
perly cared tor and keptelean and plis 
Will last twiee as lony as one that is weg 
ed. Ttisiumuch cheaper to spend “ 
for teat s-loot oll, ore 1 f hii 
than tilly cents at toe biitucss tuakers. 

PLOWING IN WINTER ig is mild 
Weulher occasionally occur duritug tlie w 
ter, and where the ta plowlty has been 
Oinitted, it muav profitably be done ite 
Pie agency of t ~ f 
a id itie ‘ us iP 4 s i) Ss 
iV a ated It I 
p l after tl - ! 
le n deep fu 

~ K thomsen) “ 
li A i bid 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clobs for the Coming Year. 


i © ee 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our 1" Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orin clubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Ol)-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colora, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteclf all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
cate detalles of color and expression are 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo. 
araph colored by hand, 

As to THE Post, there are few in this country, 
any other country, who are not familiar with it 
tablished in 1421, it is the oldest paper of ite kind tv 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity, THk Post has never 
missed an issue, Its Fiction is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 











“ALONG THE LINE.” 

Under the above title, we begin !n this 
issue of Tuk Post a new serial by the fa- 
vorite author, George Manville Fenn, al- 
ready well known to our readers by his 
“Under Wild Skies."’ ‘‘Beneath the Sea,”’ 
and ‘Ship Ahoy.’’ While differing in 
many respects from those charming stories, 


, It possesses all those qualities of incident, 
| romance and adventure, which have made 





htm, in his particular line, the foremost 
| writer of the day. 
. a — 
THE NEW YEAR. 

It is the custom, and it seems but just, 
that as the old year draws nearer and 
nearer to his end, grave thoughts stir the 
hearts of the most frivoious among us 
The many things which we have left un- 
done during his course, the sins of 
commission and omission of which we 
have been guilty, come and stand before us 
like pale accusing ghosts. 


! 
We think, if the year had but a few days | 


more to live, how we would atone for the 
precious time we have wasted; how we 
would extend the hand of reconciliation to 
the one who has injured us, and beg for 
giveness of the one who has been wounded 


| by careless words or acts of ours. 


brought out |° 


F.n- | 


| well and nobly in the 


luting trash which characterizes many other so-called | 


literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world, Fach volume contains, In addl- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five tirst- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, 
of five bundred Short Stories, Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, 
ecdotea, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Sclence, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problema, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical EResays, Kemarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswell asall the novelties in’ Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest luformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it 

prove one of the best, most instructive, reliable 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 


and 


Re- 


andupwards | 


An- | 
| Clang out a noisy welcome from 
zen throats, 


will j 
| ity, 
| for us 


$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE." 


‘ Y N 
( LI Bs. 

2 coples one year (and ‘'Presenting the Bride’: 

to each) 
acoples one year 
4 copies one year 
§ coples one year 
10 coples one year 
Deoplers one year 

B@ An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph tree 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any thine dur- 
ing the year. 


a0 
600 


sw 
. OO 


| beside him, 
_ words of hope for the future, 


| band and wife draw closer 


5 00 | 


200 | 


God will 
year is 


And then we remember that, 
ing, we may do all this while the 
yet young, 
into vigorous life within us; 


resolutions 
our 
sect themselves to a more serious strain, and 
remember all 
gifts we have received at the hands 
Old Year, One our loved 
gone forth from among us, and is doing 
battle of life; per 
haps another has been preserved in some 
of peril ; weigh 
ing our joys and sorrows balance, 


and brave 
thoughts 


the goodly 
of the 
ones has 


one by one we 


of 


BCUsSOn we ourse] ves, 


in the 


| find the scales depressed on the sides of our 
joys. 


Suddenly the stillness is broken by the 
sound of a clock striking. Then all the 
bells, far and near, from steeple and tower, 
their bra 

the New 

bells are 
For a 
awe struck, 


and we know that 
Surely, no other 
ever so solemn or so touching. 
ment we stand hushed and 
watching ‘the skirts of the 
year,”’ striving to pierce the vail 
to see What his successor has 


Year is born 


of futur 

in store 
Then we turn with extended arms 
to those beside us, and exchange warm and 
loving good wishes with them. The hand 
of the young man secks that of the girl 
he whispers to her fond 
which they 
are so soon to begin to spend together; hus- 
to each 
raises his voice 
and blesses the group around him. Then, 
while the belJs are still pealing merrily, we 
mount the with 

and steal softly into the 


“us 


other; 
and the aged grandfather 


stairs noiseless footsteps 


children’s room. 


| To the silent watcher standing beside them 


| it seems as though their 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be | 


added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


The Promium cannot be purchased by itsell : it can 
oaly be obtained in connection with Tk Post. Only 
one premfum will be sent with each subscription 
Where a second premium is desired, 
scription will have to be sent 

We trust that those of our subscribers who desipn 
making up clubs will be in the feld as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additious to their lists. 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘PRESENTING THE Buipe,’’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 


another sub- 


How to Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainaole, send the money in #& reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster ta the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable the af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 


Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, 
please give their former postoffice as well 


will 
as their 
present address 


Te Correspondents. 
full 1 address 
fesired 


interest. so that we an a we 


nd use your 


If the 


In every case = name an 


if vou wish ap anewer informatior 


not of genera 


paper send postal card of tamil f 
Address all 


THME SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
(Lock Box 6.) 796 Sansom St., Phiia., Pa. 


letters t 


tur | 


a firet- | 


and inno- 
“a happy 

for the prayer 
which is begun for them ends in a_ petition 
for ourselves, 


purity 
must insure them 
and it would be well 


cence 
year,”’ 


new 


dawning 
may be even made ‘‘like unto them.’’ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


that we in the year 


Sratistics are published in India of per 
sons and domestic animals killed last 
by snakes and wild beasts; 
and wild beasts killed by men 
alone in that year are declared to have de- 
stroyed 18,570 human lives, and wild 
mals 2,757 lives. The lives of 43,600 cat 
tle, in the same period, were taken by 
snakes and wild animals. The number of 
snakes destroyed during the year was 254, 
967, and of wild animals, 15,274. 


year 
also of snakes 


Snakes 


ani- 


Wao marries for love takes a wife, 
tlukes a 


marries for position takes a lady. 


Who 
who 
You are 
regarded by your mis- 
by your Indy. You 
yourself, «a mistress for 
for the world 


marries for fortune mistress; 
loved by your w ife, 
and tolerated 
for 
your home and friends 


tress, 


have a wife 


a lady 


and society Your wife will agree with 


you. vour mistress will rule you, and your 


aIckK 


will 


lady 


mistress will visit you, your in 


———— 








spring | 


mo- | 


departing | 
' Ohio. 


| that the boy kept placing his 


| fired in a sitting position, 


hand-labor 


quire after your health. You take a walk 
with your wife, a ride with your mistress, 
and go toa party with your lady. Your 
wife will share your grief, your mistress | 
your money, your lady your debts. 
are dead, your wife will weep, your mis- 
tress lament, and your lady wear mourn- 
ing. Which will you have? 

AN opera house un wheels is the latest | 
dramatic novelty, and a company, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, has been or- 
ganized to build and manage it. It is to 
consist of eight railway cars which can be 


extended by ingenious mechanism into a | 


capacious structure, with auditorium and 
stage complete, and is designed for the 
benefit of communities which do not pos- 
sess facilities for the production of plays. | 
It will run from place to place on the rail- 
roads, and carry a portable track upon 
which it can be switched off and trans- 
formed into a theatre. 


A LITTLE boy of one of the charitable in- 
stitutions was being taken to a New Jersey 
farm by an agent, the owners of the farm 
having had the boy ‘‘bound’’ to them for a 
number of years, when the agent noticed 
hand in 
side of his jacket on the left side, and oc- 


| casionally would peep within, with a tender | 


look. At last he said, ‘‘What have you got 
there, my little friend?’ ‘Oh, nothing,’’ 
he replied, ‘only a bit of my mother’s 
dress, which I’ve sewed on my coat; it was 
the dress she had on when she died, and 
now it kind of comforts me to touch it.”’ 

in 


IN a recent performance at a theatre 


' London the head dress of a lady shone with 


an electric star, the light being furnished by 
an accumulator carried upon the fairy’s 
back. “Itis dangerous,’ says a London 
paper, “to put on the robe of the prophet, 
but sooner or later, as an electric star can 


dwarf into insignificance and paltriness the | 


diamonds that ever 
lady —probably 
and arouse the 


grandest parure of 
issucd from a mine, 
American—will electrify 


some 


envy of her sisters by appearing at one of 


our theatres with a head-dress of such 
Managers might admit such visitors 
tree for illuminating purposes. 


stars, 


THE latest life saving device comes from 
It consists of a catapult similar to 
those used in circuses tor throwing acro- 
bats into the air. and is called by its in- 
ventor “The Vacuum Gun °82."’ The pro- 
jectile to be fired out of the gun to the 
stranded or sinking vessel consists of a re- 
lief boat, folded umbrella-like, which con- 
tains a human being—one of the life-saving 
crew. This man goes into the canoe, 
closes all the apertures, and surrounds him- 
self by rubber air-bags. He is is not to be 
but is supposed 
the stern. The 
the canve pro- 


to lie flat, with his feet to 
idea is for the man, when 


jectile reaches the water, to raise himself up | 
| stroyed by conflict with another or by inter 


and scatter life-preservers and air-bags to 


| drowning persons. 


THE age is one of productive 
Its active principle is invention. 
the body) is the 


industry. 
Mind (not 
power; the 
rective power that can manage and use ma- 
chines to advantage is mental and not phy- 
sical skill. The g 
rapid that the of manufacturing 
power by the aid of machinery 
double, for all the world, once in seven 
years. The multiplication of steam = en- 
gines, and the improvement of machine: 
renders this possible. What 
is there that has any certainty 


inventive 


rowth of invention is so 
increase 


is said to 


than this—what trade is there that can 
count on using, ten years hence, just the 
kind of technical skill that it requires now ? 

ONCE upon a time, the conversation hav- 
ing turned, in presence of Dr. Franklin, 
upon riches, and a young in the 
company had expressed his surprise that 
they ever should atended with such 
anxiety and solicitude, instancing 
though in 
sion of unbounded wealth, yet was as busy 


person 


be 


one 
his acquaintances who, 


and more anxious than the most assiduous 


clerk In his « mMntin 


The doctor 


ket . . 
“AC if} re 


scarcely grasp it in his hand rhe 


ing remarkable for its 


n choos 


a second sins 


If you | 


beauty, he presented that also. The child, 
after many ineffectual attempts to hold the 
two, dropped the last on the carpet, and 
burst into tears. ‘‘See there,’’ said the 
philosopher, ‘‘there is a little man with 
more riches than he can enjoy.”’ 


A Lonpow daily newspaper, in a recent 
editorial on the death of an expert on hand. 
writing, says: ‘‘Brothers frequently write 
singularly like each other, and any one 
who has paid the slighteet attention to the 
subject cannot fail to notice the broad 
peculiarities which the calligraphy of cer. 
tain people possessesin common. There is 
|no mistaking the broad, expansive, 
| clearly-formed letters of those who have 
| been taught to write in the schools of Amer- 
ica. The admirable handwritings of the 
Scandinavians are so much alike that ex- 
perts will be enabled to pick out from a 
hundred examples almost every one exe- 
cuted by a Dane, a Norwegian, ora Swede. 
The [talian handwriting is also so marked 
that it is one of the ‘‘styles’’ affected by 
writing masters, and the pretty, scratchy 
characters of a Frenchman, with the flour- 
ish and sudden redundancies, inevitabiy 
' suggests the gay, volatile, fickle character, 

of the race to which he belongs.”’ 





— 


An English project which has for its aim 
nothing less than a revolution in the inland 
transportation of merchandise will proba. 
| bly be brought before Parliament sometime 

during the winter for its sanction. Broad. 
| ly stated, the proposal 1s to lay out a series 
lof roadways, radiating from Liverpool to 
| the centres of manufacturing industry in 
| South Lancashire ;to carry along these road 
ways a double set of iron plates correspond. 
ing in breadth with the wheels of ordinary 
wagons, to set the loaded wagons on this 
smooth platew iy, and draw them by steam 
traction engines to their appointed destina- 





tion. The wagons, which will be similar 
| to-those in general use on ordinary roads, 
| except that the axles will not be of the 
| same length, will be loaded directly from 
the steamer or the factory, drawn by horses 
to the nearest station of the ‘‘plateway,”’ 
and there attached to along line of similar 
vehicles with an engine at its head. Ar 
rived at their destination, horses will draw 
them to the factory or steamér. The metal 
plates will be laid in two parallel rows, 
with low flanges on the outer edge to keep 
the wagons on the track. It is thought that 
$125,000 a iile will construct and equip the 
plateway, and that the cost of maintainin: 
and operating it will be comparativels 
small. Passenger traffic is excluded tron 
the scope of the scheme; it is confined 
tirely to goods. 


cn 


PROFESSOR PROCTOR says men of scicuc: 





may amuse themselves by speaking of lite 
being brought to the earth by the arrival o. 
a meteor, in reality a fragment of some 
once-peopled world which has been de 


nal disturbance. But this is more a scien 
tifie jest than a grave reality. Astronomy 


knows nothing of worlds coming into con- 
| as = 
| flict. 
di- | 


On the contrary, the laws of mo- 
lion assure us that if anything is so unlikely 
to occur that it may be regarded as abso- 
lutely impossible, itis the encounter of two 
orbs in mid space; nor have we any reason 
to suppose that a planet can be rent into 
fragments by internal convulsions. If we 
had, we have not the slightest reason for 





ind-labo inhabited already, 
of being in demand ten years hence? More | 


| years (rather 


| through 


supposing that orbs thus unfortunate would 


s, | be more likely to be inhabited than their 
unintelligent | 


It these were 
we gain nothing by 
bringing to them the fragments of other 
worlds which have exploded; and if they 
were not inhabited, while the burst or shat 


more lucky fellow worlds. 


| tered worlds were, we are called to imag 


ine (for no one can believe) the absurdity 
that only inhabited worlds are liable to de- 
struction, for the benefit of those which are 
without inhabitants. To -which absurdity 
the following additional one is superadded, 


| that the seeds of life would survive the de- 
of | 


2OSSCS- | 
I 


struction of their planet home, and the 
journeying through millions on millions of 
millions of millions) which 
science assures us they would have to make 


the cold of interstellar space be 


‘ 


on any other w 


ities are to no purpost 


gin of life is concerned, for 


is the ori 


| they take us back but a step, which brings 
and 


us in reality no nearer to all life 
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THOUGHTS. 





BY E. A. 





The visions of fancy have pass'd away ° 
That ruled for an hour supreme. 

And the mingled cares that have mark’d the day 
Appear like a fitful dream. 


That leisure time that we sought to kill 
Has slowly but surely gone ; 

And angel watchers their records fill 
Of thoughts which to Heaven are born. 


A year with its business, its joys, its pain, 
Is snatched from our sojourn here ; 

A year which hereafter will rise again 
To bring with it hope or fear. 


And silence with all a monarch’s sway 
Rules nan, and beast, gnd bird, 

Then let us recall of thistying year 
Each passing thought and word. 


And for every sinful thonght and deed, 
Let us ask forgiveness now, 

The next we may not hav e power to plead, 
Or before our God to bow. 





This Year and Last. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 





GLORIOUSLY lovelyface, upturned 

to the dark blue-black sky, whose 
[A thickly-sown stars, shining through 
tne frosty Christmas night, were not more 
bright and holy than the clear grey eyes 
that were looking so steadfastly at 
then. 

ller face was grave—refined. 

The very essence of a sweet womanliness 
was written on it, and the day when St. 
John had brought all the rich warm flushes 
to the usually pale cheeks, and made her 
eyes droop before his passionate glances, 
and her slender form tremble at his eager 
pleading, it had seemed to him that in win- 
ning Marguerite Grace he had gained all 
that was desirable to possess in the wide 
world. 

That had happened afew months before; 
back in the Suinmer days when they had 
let at the seashore, and dreamed away the 
happy hours. 

And Marguerite was thinking it all over 
now, standing all alone with the silent 
starry night, in the window whose thick 














generous of you—a woman with such a re- 
cord as yoursto marry into the St. John 
fainily ?”’ 

A look of utterly hopeless aimazeinent 
came for «1 moment into Marguerite'’s eves 
—then she would have spoken but that the 
icy, merciless tones went on again. 

“Of course you will not try to deny that 
your record is objectionable ? F 

“That you area divorced woman, and ad- 
i by the courts who granted your hus- 

and his divorce, as being the unfaithful 
party ?”’ 

A deathly, agonized 
Marguerite s face. 

“Madan | 
“You a woman, a mother, to say this to— 
me! 

“Itistrue lam a divorced woman, but 
Heaven knows how cruelly and unpardon- 
ably I have been traduced and slan- 
dered. ; 

“The man who was iny husband invent- 
ed his infamous charge Ww obtain his free- 
dom to marry a fortune. 

“He was successful ; he has 
fortune, while I—— 

“Hein Heaven on His throne of justice 
and judgment knows that I am as innocent 
as you—that Tam your equal, your son's 
equal.”’ 

Mrs. St. Jonn listened calinly to the im- 
passioned speech. 

“But people will form their own opin- 
ions, vou see, Mrs. Grace, and, unfortun- 
ately for you, I have forined mine. 

“No son of mine can marry you with my 
consent. 

“No son of mine would 
man without my consent. 

“You must give him up.” 

‘“zive him up,’’ Marguerite repeated the 
hideous words. 

“Give him up, it would kill ine. 

“T cannot.” 

“That is morbid sentiment. 

“Women who love well 
everything for the beloved. 

“It is in your power to save my son froin 
the fruits of his nad infatuation for you — 
the regret, the shane, the penitence that 
would have to come after you were his 


paleness spread over 


married the 


inarry any wo- 


will sacrifice 


| wife.’’ 


draperies hid her from all the world in- | 


side. 


She had been so sepa periectiy | 
ring of 


happy since that blazing diamor 


St. John’s had been on her tinger—and she 


lifted it to her cool pale cheeks in a pussion- 


ate little caress at the thought. 

A suinmons on the door-gong scattered 
her tender reverie, and a moment later a 
respectful servant parted the drapery,at the 
great oriel window, and called her by 
name, 

“If you please, Mrs. Grace, a lady wishes 
to see you in the reception parlor.’’ 

She took the card he handed her, a little 
surprised at a call at ten o'clock. 

“Mrs. Clifton St. John,’ —the dainty 
little enamelled sheet read—Lester St. 
John’s mother. 

W hat did she want? 

Why had she come? 

What could she wish of her? 


But there was not the slightest trace of 
the little curious concern sne felt, as she 
went into the inagnificent saloon, a slender 
queenly creature, robed in plain black vel- 
vet, with a sparkling jet cross at her throat, 
and a great gleaming red rose pinned at her 
waist. 

A woman to bewilder inen and women by 
her rare pale loveliness, her gracious ele- 
gance. 

“It is no wonder hé is mad over her— 
1 can understand that myself,’ Mrs. St. 
Johu thought as she rose, and Marguerite 
crossed the velvety carnation-hued carpet 
towards her. 

“Mrs. St. Johu,"’ she pronounced, in her 
low cultured lene. 

“Yes, and this is 
lieve?” 

“Mrs, Grace. 

‘Please be seated.”’ 

Yes, thanks. 

“If Tam correctly informed, Mrs. Judge 
Corisand’s resident governess ?""— 

Marguerive was instantly conscious of the 
polite hostility in her visitor’s tone, but she 
simply bowed. 

“Phen I am right,” 
a pleasant relentiess 
sunt thrills of vague 


Mrs. Grace, I be- 


Mrs. St. John said, in 


unrest all over the 





Marguerite’s hands were 
wasin ber eyes went like sword blades 
through Mrs. St. John's worldly, calloused 
sensibilities. 

“You say—you mean—"' and Marguerite's 
voice was hushed and breathless, “that it is 
an infatuation? 

“Why—he loves me. 

“T ain sure of it.”’ 

Mra, St. John laughed lightly. 

“You haven't known him a year yet. 


, 


“He has been just as madly in love with | 


half-a-lozen pretty girls in the past tive 
years. 

“Ile always gets over it. 

“He will get over this, Mrs. Girace, and— 
thank you for having saved hii from his 
absurd folly.”’ 

Marguerite walked across the room: once 
or twice, then paused 
chair. 

“He knows all iny sad story, u.adain. 

“He would not give me up. 

“He loves ime.” 

“He does not love you. 

“T know he is only fascinated by your 
beauty. 


“He will tire soon—pardon me if I say T | 


know he has already began to tire. 
“IT speak of what I know. 


“Break your engagement with him, and | 


iny word—his mother’s word—be will not 
suffer long.” 

The anguished grey eyes, full of sublim- 
est suffering, inet the cold glittering black 
ones in a steady gaze. 

Then— 

“You, his mother, ought to know! 

“Heis tiring of ine—already ! 

“I will give him his treedom, since you, 
his mother, who loves him, who ought to 
know, say he will be happier so! 

“There—there,”’ and she took a leaf from 
her pocket tablets, and penciled a hasty 
note—‘“yive him that, itis his reprieve, it is 
my death-warrant, but never mind, he will 
be happier. 

“And [—oh Heaven—" 

Mrs. St. Jolin took the 


litthe penciled 


| message and put it in her glove, then arose 
, and bowed grandly. 


“You have done a most nobly generous 


| act, Mrs. Grace, and Landiny son and iny 


way that, somehow, | 


graceful little figure standing beside the | 


high upholstered chair. 

“You are astonished, | dare say, at being 
called to receive ime, a stranger, at this late 
hour of the evening, but Lam on my way 
ho:me from Ferndale, and seeing you as I 
passed, it occurred to me asa favorable op- 
portunity to see you—alone, knowing the 
tainily are all at the Ferndale reception. — 

Her manner was alinost aggressive in Its 
patronage, and Marguerite felt a little re- 
bellious sensation. 

“Thanks,” she said, coldly; “1 am very 
couifortable.”’ 

“Yes? 

“You are engaged to ny son, Lester St. 
Jolin, I believe, Mrs. Grace?” 

Then one of her rare, charming blushes 
fair 


surged warmly over Marguerite’s 
face. 
“Tam engaged to your son, mnadam, 


she said, and there wus athriil of pride in 
the simple words. 
5 } 


ves—so I have inferr« 


s ; 
| 4 4 
f the question 
surprised that you 
perinitted even an engagement. 


“Do you not know that it was most 


[ am should have 


uli- 


faunily will never cease to regard it as 
such. 

‘(rood night, madam.” 

And somehow Marguerite managed to 
suimimuon the servant to show Mrs, St. Jolin 
to ber carriage, and then—she took herself 
to her room, and tell prone across the little 


white bed, lving like a dead woman, in 


sheer ecstasy of intinite despair and suffer- , 


ing. 

Tot asthe midnight bells peeled out, 
loud and grandly solemn, the death of the 
day that had the blighting of her 
hh pes, the birthofthe morn that) held no 
joy for her. 

* * * * 7 


Seen 


A vear ago! 
Itis Christinos night again, 
guerite Grrace siis alone in her 
root, With none of the elegancies of 
around her: yet herself as 
cuantling as in the bvyone 


and Mar- 
plain little 
life 

peerless, as en- 
days when love 


and yoy ana hope reign ads ipreime fora 
lew Sunshiny hours. 

There bad beet ! ' 3 4 that 
fatef 

r aris 

kK 
destined Leo = ir, 1 
and on ataet ti if . j “8 rest witb 





sweet. 

And Marguerite Grace had lived, and 
learned to be patient and even more gentle 
and tenderly sweet than betore. 

She had heard never a word froin Lester 
St. John. 

She had left the Corisandes because it 
was linpossible for her to stand the nervous 
strain of any possibility of meeting the 
— she lovea, bad lost, and who had tired 
of her. 

She had opened classes for vocal and in- 
struimental instruction, and had prospered 
beyond her ho 

She lived cosily, comfortably and alone 
for she had foresworn society, love, and 
inarriage, this tender, true-hearted, lovely 
woman, and was only looking for quiet 
peace in the faithful pertormance of her 
daily duties. 

Expecting nothing, therefore spared all 
pangs of disappointment. 

Only to-night somehow she found her 
heart keeping vigil with the night. 

Somebow she could not drown the inemo- 
ries, 80 bitter, of all that the olden days had 
xivenand taken froin her. 

But she had learned her lesson, and 
peace was in her heart, and there were no 
tears in her thoughtful eves as she sat alone 
by her fire, this winter night, there was no 
flash of expectation on her pure sweet face 
assome one knocked at her little parlor 
door, and she quietly went to open it. 

To see Lester St. John standing there. 





agonizingly | 
twisting and untwisting, and the look that | 


by Mrs. St. John's | 


And then all the life seemed dying out of 
her, for one spelibound minute. 


to her, agonized, iinploring, 


thrilling wit 
a inan's absorbing passion. 


| “*Marguerite! 
“My lost love—an hour ago my mother 
called meto her sick bed and confessed 


how she had come between us, and prayed 
ine to come to you—she never has lost sight 
of you, inv love, and I pray you to forgive 
her, and coine to her before she dies. 

“Oh, Marguerite, my pure little pearl, 
that villain has confessed all his cruel lies 
against you--iny mother wants you—you 
will forgive us—forgive ime, my blessed 
one!" 

He was leaning over her, his bands clasp- 
ing hers, his dear eyes shining on her, and 
with a little ery of speechless joy, she flung 
her arm around his neck and lifted her 
sweet face to his. 

“Kiss me, Lester. 

“T have been so lonely! 

“T am so glad you have come again !"’ 

And the tears came to his handsome eyes 
as he folded her to his heart. 

| “You shall never be lonely again, my lit- 
| tle darling!’ 
2 * + « ” ” 


Only a little later, after he had gone, and 
Marguerite was on her knees in) worldless 
rapture of thanksgiving, looking like some 
saintin her glowing white robe, and un- 
bound hair of sofeas sunniest brown, and 
rapt, holy upturned eyes, and fair clasped 
hands—from out a neighborin church 
tower suddenly pealed the midnight hour, 
the same grand soleinn clangor, and as she 
~ listened, the happy tears stole down her 
, cheeks. 

For she realized that, even as the inid- 
night bells had rung the death-warrant 
of bar happiness in the other days, so now 
they pealed the song of her vigtory over 
pain and loneliness and yearning for ever- 
more, 


“Tt was truly for her a blessed “joy” that | 


came in the “morning” after her night of 
“weeping.” 


—- 


Carrie’s Dream. 


| BY W. H. BENCKERT. 


suid Mrs. Tom Gordon — reflectively, 
“that some people were born to be slav- 
ing and working day after day without ever 
having any good ofanything ; while there's 
no denying that others are born with a 
gold spoon in their mouth, as the saying 
woes.” 

Pale, languid, spine-affiicted aunt Martha 
glanced at Carrie (rordon's a rosy face 
and sparkling eyes, and sighed. 

For to her, health was the one boon for 
which she would have asked, but she made 
no comment, and the other continued— 

“Now, there was Mary 
girl who once worked in ty father s family, 
and I never thought of associating with her 
then. 

“Butshe married John Wilson about the 
time I married Tom, and now she rides in 
her own carriage, and boasts of her ele- 
yant furniture, her nice carpets, and the 
likes. 

“T saw her pass by in her carriage to-day, 
and her husband was with her. 

“And, though he is a good deal older 
thaniy Ton, he dyes his) whiskers, and 
dresses so fine that he looks just likea 
youny tian. 

" “And to think aunt Martha,that 1 should 
have refused, hii twice, and that Mary 
should make airs over ine.”’ 

‘But you cannot see behind 
dear,”’ said aunt Martha. 

‘Riches always bring in their train many 
cares, you know. 

‘Besides, you love Tom, don’t you ?"’ 

“Aunt Martha, lam really astonished at 

| 
you 


“Love 


| DON’T know what itis, aunt Martha,’’ 


the scenes, 


mv darling Tom? 
| pm low e hia . 


; Ps . wm 


“Love is the of every house bold 


interposed her aunt. 


sun 


The next, the beloved voice was rs ager 
’ 


folded hands would be so curpassing!y | Carrie Gordon was not convineed. 


Not being giving to arguinent, she con- 
tented herself with looking away trom her 
aunt into the grate, that keen cold Deceiwn- 
ber evening. 

The fire burned an‘! crackled therein, the 
flaines quivering and «dancing In criunson 
wreaths and tiny spires, that gradually, as 
whe leant back in her chair and 
steadily at them, sit up and  inter- 
twined themselves into tall and shapely 
arches. 

Tiny golden jets in the centre writhed up 
to support thein in broad crimson bars, 
while beneath spread out a key-board like 
that of the great church organ, from whence 
rolled forth weird strains of music—and 
aunt Martha sitting there grew young and 
fair,and the wrinkles and the anguimhful 
look of the hollow eyes were gone, leaving 
onlya ful serenity that renewed the 
beauty of the pale tace. 

“Love isthe sun of every household,’ 
she heard again, though whether it fluated 
out from the organ of aunt Martha's calin 
lips, she scarcely knew—for within ber 
wasavagne sense of struggle, and unrest, 
and before she could realize what wastran- 
spiring around her, she was lifted out of her- 
selfand floating sway on the strange music, 
till with a startand a shudder, she found 
herself ina velvet fauteuli, gazing at Mr. 
Tom Gordon, who sat reading his morning 
paper inan easy-chair—the exact counter- 
part of herown! 

There was a superb wed ginss near her; 
but, something to her distnay, she saw that 
instead of the rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes she used to admire, her countenance 
was paleand haggard,her eyes dull,sunken, 
and spiritleass. 


Had her muttered w'sh been strong 
envugh to break through corporeal 
bars 


How else in the world did her plain cash- 
mere resolve itself into that handsome vel- 
vet robe, and what lovely lace was that at 
her throat and wrists? 

It was very comfortable, at all events; 
and sinking back in her luxurious chair, 
she fell to admiring her pretty embroidered 
slippers—all unconscious that Robert had 
twice announced Mrs. Mary Wilson, and 
that lady was in the room before she even 
heard her. 

Instantly she recollected—or rather soine 
inner consciousness belonging to her new 
being told her—that the elegantly-dressed 
lady was one of the all-powerful leaders of 
the ton; that she was very much afraid of 
her; that her sharp eyes would intallibly 
detect any flaw in hetestf'or her surround- 





Vining, a poor | 


ings. 

Meanwhile the leader of the ton nat 
| down. 

*Dearine, how very close it is!"’ and 
she commenced fanning herself vigor- 


ously. 

“You will learn in time how to regulate 
the heat of your rooms, 

“From the cottage to a 
palace is quite a change 
dear.”’ 

“Ah, were I allowed to keep my darling 
baby with me——" 

“Nonsense! interposed 
tartly. 

“Of course you can look into the nursery 
once or twice a day if vou choose to do so ; 
but the idea that you, especially in) your 
present position, should take any personal 
supervision over the child is simply pre- 
posterous.”” 

“Exactly !" burst out 
from behind his paper. 

“Time was though, when Mrs. Gordon, 
fearful of untoward tntluences, felt a decided 
repugnance to the idea of trusting her little 
daughter vo the sole care of nurse or gover- 
hess, 

“But since her elevation to riches she has 
given upall those old-fashioned notions, I 


brown 
for 


stone 
you, my 


the visitor 


ee 


Mr. Toin Gordon 


ain happy to say,” he wided sareast- 
“ally. 

Carrie Gordon had never been troubled 
with nerves or emotions, but in her new 


capacity she found 

ing, as though her 
| so nanny thrusts from the 
yer. 

Her husband had grown strangely care- 
less of her happiness, and uniindtful of her 
feelings, Whereas when a dweller in the lit- 
tlhe cottage —ah, what an age it) seemed to 
her since then !—her lightest wish had over 
been law. 

Moreover, his clear grey eve had become 
red and bleary, his face undully fall and 
bloated ; in short, there was every indica 
tion that her husband had beeomme addicted 
to the intoxicating wine-cup. 

“Oh, why was I not content to remain in 


herself secretly writh- 
husband's words were 
proinit of a (lag- 


the sunny cottage, where [ was so su- 
premmely happy?” was her agouized mental 
cry. 


And she must have turned pale, for Mrs. 
Wilson, who had been gazing steadily at 
Mrs. Gordon through her eyeglass, dropped 
it to remark — 


“Hlow fearfully pale and ill vou look, ty 
' dear.”’ 
“Ti? 
“Nonsense! putin the irresistible Mr. 
Tom. 
“What has Mrs. (rordon got to be il! 


about, I'd like to Know? 


“She has everythi she wants, froura 


woond necklace. 


ne 
ny 


vold thituble to a di 


“Ti? 
*Fiddlestick! 
“She's only got whatin good old times 


we used te call the thivys 


[ 


ar 
4 \ a 


lon slove? LL ia suppressedt Vv 
What Sarcastic sinile 
emerged froin behind the 


a8 a inau, Wilh a sone 


on his features, 
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lace draperies at the window, and joined 
the ladies. 

“Love, Wilson? 

“My dear fellow, do you reaily believe a 
wornan loves anything unless it be a hand- 
sine house or a grand equipage ?"’ 

“I did think so once, but when I found 
that ny wife mnarried me for iny money 


interposed 


“How ridiculous you are,” 
upon her 


Mra, Wilson, turning ber back 
husband. 

“Do talk sense, or keep silent. 

“My dear Carrie, has Mra. Wharton made 
you a party call yet?”’ 

Carrie Gordon flushed, and answered 
the neyative. 

“No? 

“Really now, Alice ixto blame. 

“T naid to her,remember that you begged 
an invitation, and ought to enll. 

“Bat she only laughed, and sald, in her 
jJesting way, that she merely wanted to see 
how your house was furnished, and how 
you would dress at your first) party; that 
she was not even presented to vou, telling 
wv husband, who wished to introduce her, 
that she had not yet decided on forming 
yoor acquaintance. 

“Still I thought she would come,” 

Had Carrie been in the little cottuwe, she 
would certainly have shown Airs. Wilson to 
the door, but in the brown-stone mansion 
she could only tarnerimson with tmortifiea- 
tion as she met the triumphant gaze of Jolin 
Wilson, and was silent. 

Shudderingly she glance | at 
who now drew near, fixing hes 
eves upon her face us though to 
very soul. 

“You onee rejected ims 
Carrie Gordon,’ was hissed in 
ear. 

“There must be no 
with me.” 

Carne looked up with st urtied, half-terri 
tied eyes, 


in 


the man, 
beurrnpitige 
read ber 


proffered love, 
her startled 
Come 


refusal now, 


She stretched out her artis towards her 
husband in mute appeal, only to tind to her 


horror that both Toi and Airs. Wilson lad 
alroady left the room. 

“Come! continued 
sternly. 

“Let us leaveall this splendid misery and 
be happy together.” 

A terrible future was opening before her, 


her  persecutor 


wherein she saw a Jifetinme of horrors, of 
remorse, of degredation, but from which 


she seemed powerless lo escape, So Imexora- 

bly did his strong will hold her fast. 
“Come! he repeated, grasping ler cold 

hand, his white set lace prowling absolutely 


fiendish in its expression. 


“Oh Heaven fin merey save me! wept 
and prayed poor Carrie. 
“Give me back any husband and my 


happiness, and —To will ask for nothing 
more!" 
a. — o * * a 


And with astified ery, Carrie was broad 
awake, staring at aunt Martha and her hus- 
band, who stood smiling down pon her 
with baby Florrie in his aris. 

“Thank Heaven it was only a dream!” 
she murmured. 

“An ugly dream—was it not, little wife?’ 
asked Tom pleasantly. 

“The music of that grand 


organ across 


the way must have tulled you to sleep, no | 


doubt, 

“But I have news for vou to-night. 

“You remember Mary Vining, who tar- 
ried you old beau, Jolin Wilson ? 

“Well, the ereditors have come down on 


them to-day, and will take pretty nearly 
evervthing they have inthe world, 
“Walters, the offleer sent up to take 


charge, says that be found tuadaimt in tears, 
and ber husband railing at her for her ex- 
travagance in thus bringing ruin upon 
hit.” 

“Poor Mary! was all she said) audibly, 
but her eves glistened often and unaeeount- 
ably that New Year's Eve, and at the first 
opportunity she whispered tn 
ear— 

“You were right, aunt 
the sun, and the star 
hold.” 


Martha; 
every 


love is 


ol 


_————_—_- © 


No Letters. 


BY Hh. «. 


TINTER weather had = fairly) set in at 
Holmwood Farin. 

And winter tmeant winter outiun 

those wildernesses where the giant piles 


lifted their green wrestling arins high above 
the ravines, and the hand of tae tee came 
down like iron fetters on the tomy little 
brook and the still reed-fringed river. 

The pearly slopes of (he bills) were mut: 
fled in snow. 


The wind, whistling through  leathess 
woods, woke the tiny echoes of a omi.dion 
icicles, and the litthe cold glitter of the 
December sunshine was Like a tiockiig 


minile. 

But the low-ceiled brooding old) kitehen 
in Farmer Warren's one-storied taruihouse 
was all aglow with ruddy firelizght, on throat 
grey still sundown, when toe eventing stu 
shone through the tangles the pine 
bouyvhsand Jack Frost was abroad in every 
deserted nook. 

There were pink buds on 


at 


Ada’s monthly 


roses in the window, and waxy clusters 
ot coming bioow on the dark-leaved clean 
der. 
The walls were vellow-washed, the st 
ments curtall i “ tr oterdyriat ! 7 ! 
morn Che hy ural flo - | . 1 } ‘ ‘ et 
ne-miade rug, the hn 
eft fingers 
4nd Ada herseli N 


the uncertain giow 


| prepared the table for 


her aunt's 


house- | 


was 
idea 

She wastall, and slight, and dark, with 
wavy black hair, fastened loosely at the 
back with an antique bar ofsilver filigree, 
lerge deep-brown eyes, and cheeks as pink 
as her own rosebuds, and dewy coral 
lips. 

And the dark calico dress that she wore, 
belted trimly around the waist, and edged 
at the throat with the tiniest of white dainty 
rutites, fitted her—well, as well as it possi- 
bly eould. 

She was singing softly to 
ten; 


tnd envugh for an artist's beau- 


herself as she 
but suddenly 
she paused, 

“It's uncle Joe's step on the old bridge 
under the hill,”’ she said aloud. 

“He has come back fromm the 
fice,"’ 

And peeping over the roses in the 
dow, she saw a stout, well-wrapped 
inan making hisgway along the 
path that led to the house, 

The nextinstant she was hugging and 
kissing her unele. 

* here, child—there, don’t choke me!" 
said uncle Joe, as he unwound his crimson 
wool couorter, and unbuttoned the coat 
which gave hii such a close family resem- 
blance toa grizzly bear. 

“Well, uncle Joe,” said 
‘and the letters?”’ 

“Letters, child?’ with 
outstretehed hand, 

“There ain't no letters to-night. 

“Nothing but a newspaper, and an adver 
tising circular about) paintings and = or- 
wins," 

“No letters, uncle Joe?” 

“Hlold on!) said unele Joe, seeming sud- 
denly to remember hiniself 

‘There was one. 

“PT putitin inv inside breast-pocket, and 
Doin biestif fl didn’t clean forget all about 
“ 

\da jumped up and 
hike a child, 

“T knew there was one! 

“TT knew Cousin Alice would write,” 
said. 

She carried the 
tion of the 
twiee over, 

And then the hand that held it fell to her 
side, us she stood looking intently into the 
fire. 

“Well,” said unele 
Alice say?" 

Say?" 

Alice started from ber reverie. 

“Oh, shosavs she's verv well. 

“And the barrel of apples arrived 
and they're much obliged.” 

Unele Joe stared at his nieee as he slowly 
pulled off his red varn mittens, 

Aint there no dnvitition to vou to come 
there New Year's Day? said lie. 

“No, uncle.” 

“Be vou sure, Ad: ?’ 

‘“uitosure, uncle.” 

“Well, 1 declare,” said unele Joe, “if 
that ain't right up and down miean, after all 
thev said Jast su:mmer, when DT treated you 
to that week at Saratogy Springs.” 

Ada saidd nothing. 

Hier deepeyes tilled with tears, and 
lips quivered, but ne word eseaped her, 

“Let mie look,” said unele Joe persistent- 
Iv, ashe fitted on his) round-bowed = silver 
spectacles ; “there must be oa postseript or 
something.’ 

But there was nothing. 

Unele Joe's brawny countenance 
he saw Ada’s new disappomitiuront. 

“Then vou won't have any 
new current-colored silk pown 
dollars # Vard,"* said hie. 

“Ttsalimnosta pity vou bought it, aim’t 
i 

“No, unele, it isnt,”’ id Ada, Stniling 
bravely through ber tears, as she stood on 
tip-toe to Kiss his rugged taee. 


post-of- 


up old 
winding 


breathless Ada, 


vlanee at the 


down with delight, 


she 


letter to the red ilhumina- 
»and read it eagerly, onee, 


ms 


' 
io 


Joc, ‘and 


sate, 


her 


fell as 


that 
Cost two 


use for 


is 


s 


“Tl, wear the diess ou New Year's Dav 
for you tosec ine in, 
“And there won't be one of the city 


beaux think tore of vou than vour old un- 
cle does,” said uncle Joc, giving her a bear- 
like hug. 

And Ada, stooping 


toes, Which were ro 


' 
leo 


inecover 
lor 


the pota- 
Stipper lh the 


iStilius 


| ot wushes, tried to persuade herself that she 


didn’t eare whether Miss Alice Warren, of 
Martiaga Square, Invited herto puss New 
Year's Day with Ger or not. 
| But she did eare, 
She could not but reeollect Mr. O'Corn- 


nor’s dark eves, as he stooped above her in 
the great bBaullrooun of the Gerand Union Ho- 
telat Saratoga, and GXpressed a hope that, 
aiter them pleasant week of Companionship, 
thev Shotaleal eet again. 


we 


OO) COUrSE shiail all tuieet again, Miss 
Alice liad said. 


“Adais going to spend New 
With med New York.” 

But as thine erept on, Mass 
had thouwht better of i. 

She had met some dashing Chicago bean 
ties, Who she thoagnit would enliven ber 
vus-livhted drawitny-roomr more etleetually 
than quiet litthe Na 

*Bestdes,”’ “Ada 
Issoomich vounyer than Dam, and she has 
A COMMpPIONION aS perfect us a sweet-pea, 

“No girl oftany common sense will set up 
atollin herown dr IT shall not 
invite her. 

“But vou told her vou would, inv dear, 
suid Mrs. Warr ' 

“Ooh, | <\ 
it bby thas tune, Sul 


Years D Vv 


Aliwe Warren 


sind sleto her mother, 


awlnyw-rooul, 


en 
has forgotten all about 


rien 


iar 


is\ 


ti ¢ 


wins | 


what does | 


her dreain for so long, was no more than a 
dreain. 

The currant-colored silk dress, with “he 
Spanish lace trimming, would not be need- 
ed now, and she probably would never see 
Mr. O'Connor again. 

Poor Ada! 

U'nele Joe could easily comprehend that 
it was a sore disappointinent, but he never 
knew that Adacried herself to sleep that 
night. 


Miss Alice Warren and the two Chicago 
beauties were gorgeously gotten up that 


New Year's Day, as they stood smiling un- 
der the big stnilax-wreathed ghandelicr of 
the drawing-room in Martaga Square. 

Faull-blown roses they wee, all three of 
thei; so tull-blown that any connoisseur 
infthe floral world would searcely have 
eared to gather thei. 

jut they wore rich silk dresses, with 
gered trains that coiled after them like 
highlv-colored snakes, and diatnond neck- 
laces. 


Their hair was powdered, and 80 were 
their faces, 
They wore thirty-two button kid gloves 


and Freneh boots, with heels in the middie 
ofthe foot. 

And there was a white-gloved colored 
waiter to open the door, and amother in at- 
tendance on the refreshinent-table in the 
back roowur; and altogetber things were ar- 
ranged quite regardless of expense. 

But Mr. O'Connor as he entered this 
bower of camellias, japonicas, diamonds, 
and goaslight seemed to iiss  soime- 
thing. 

He looked over the teads of the Chicago 
beauties, and beyond Miss Warren's pcint- 
lace tlounees, 


“T beg your pardon,’ said he, “buat I 
don’t see your cousin here.” 

*Oh— Aca?’ said Alice. 

“Yes, Ada didn’t come to the city this 
year. 

“My fricnuads, the Misses Taaneton, pro- 


mised to visit me, and T really forgot to ask 
Ada,”’ 

And Miss Warren smiled her 
sinileson Mr. O'Connor, whom, ia her 
injnd’s eve, she had already promoted to 
the high station of prince consort to her- 
self, 


Lut Phil 


sweetest 


Connor went home and 
studied up the guide-books and railway 
Inaps, buttoned on a seal-eskin coat, and 
took his way into the wilderness of Connee- 
ticut. 

“T will see her,” he said to himself 

All day long he rode, with folded arins, 
by the car-window, the glittering landscape 


gliding by him like adrean of frozen pearl; | 


and when the stars began to) prick their 
golden points through the twilight sky; hoe 
stepped offat Holuiwood Station—a solitary 


little shed, with a forest of sighing cedars 
around it, and a frozen lake reflecting 
the orange west below, and asked the 
agent where one Mr. Joseph Warren 
) lived, 


' she Was alone, 


“Tt isn’t far,’ said the station miaster, 

‘See that blue sinoke twisting up over 
the ecdyve ot the hill? 

“Well, that smoke comes from 
ren’s Chimmey-stack,. 

“You can go round by the road, or you 
can save halt a miles by the short cut across 
the meadows,’ 


Joe War- 


Ada was sitting all alone in the fire- 
ligrlit. 
She had puton the current-colored silk 


dress to please unele Joe, and 
she looked in it. 

But the eventing had closed 

widl Verv sad. 

“Toimust goupsturs and take it off," said 
Ada to herself 

“Ob, D wish TL never had bought it.’ 

And then a knock came to the 
and Ada ‘rose, Listiessly enough, to 
il. 

“It's 
hersell, 
paper.” 

Batit wasn't Mrs. Godwin who stood 
there darkly without, against the brilliant 
western sky, buta tall fizure in a seal-skin 
cout. 

“Miss Warren—Ada!t”’ 

“Oh, Mr. O Connor!’ she eried out. 

“You Know T promised To would eall on 
youon New Year's) Day,’ he said, tak- 
Ing both her hands in ‘and here I 
win.” 

“But T didu‘t know,’ 

“PT couldn't suppose 

“You dia not know how fondly I 
forward Lor Chiat pleasure " : 


very lovely 


in, and now 


door, 
Open 


Mrs. 
to 


said to 
We ekly 


she 
the 


old 


*“"COLMIEG 


(rodwin,’’ 
borrow 


lils, 


iis pe 1 Ada, 





looke 1 
said Mr. O Con. 


nor, “and vou could mot) suy pose that I 
loved vou well chough to coum all the way 
trour New York to Bet one glance oul of 


Lhose Sweel «ves, 


“My dear Adaliny own darling! 

‘This New Year wili Tieot toee out happy 
one lO We ULileSss lL brings you as Its test 
pitt.** ; 

And when old uncle Joe came in 
Ada had to tell lui that she was en- 
waged. 

Miss Alicea Warren and the two. over- 
blown Chicago roses had a tedious day ot 
It. 

Their French-heeled feet ached sadly; 
their tongues were ultmicost paralyzed with 
saving the same thing over and over again, 


the cloeks 
eolored 


they 


and when 

and the 

thre lights, 

another— 
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But to Ada Warren, 

farinhouse, a new life of ve nd ob 
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FAT MEN OF GENIUS. 





AT is by some considered an indication 
ot laziness, 
Ppysically, this is toa certain extent 
true, but not mentally. 

Some of the greatest men the world ever 
saw were plump even to obesity. 

Napoleon was decidedly embonpoint. 

Some one says that men of genius had a 
parchinent look formerly because being 
underpaid, they were constantly under. 
fed. 

That type is now, however, a8 extinct as 
the dodo or megatherus, 

There are no literati now who, like Sau. 
dery, flavor t..eir crust with a piece of bacun 
stolen fromm a mouse-trap. 

Dr. Johnsou was fleshy, even to cluimsi- 
ness, e 

So was his biographical shadow, Ros. 
well, 

William Wirt, the great orator of the 
early part of the century, and attorney in 
the Burrtrial, laced with corsets so that he 
was frequently carried fainting from the 
Court room. 

Daizac, the French novelist, was so stout 
that it was a day's exercise to walk around 
him; and he was encircled with bandages, 
as if he were a hogshead. 

Rossini, the musical composer, was a re- 
yular Juimbo, since for six years he never 
saw his knees. 

The small boys called him a hippopota- 
iInus in pantaloons. 

Jules Janin, the prince of critics, broke 
every sofa he sat down upon; his chin and 
cheeks protruded beyond his beard and 
whiskers, 

Lablache was charged three fares when 
he traveled, 

Dumas the elder was stout. 

Sante Beuve was cursed with the stomach 
of Jack Falstaff 

Kugene Sue, theautbor ofthe ‘“Wander- 
ing Jew,” as well as Lord Byron, so dread- 
ed becoming fat that he indulged in vinegar 
and lemon. 

-It is generally considered, when speaking 
of people remarkable for flesh, that Daniel 
Lambert leads the list. 

Ile was an Englishinan by birth, born in 
1770. 

Up to the age of nineteen he was’ merely 
a iuscular fellow, able to lift great 
weights and carry five hundred pounds 


| With case. 


Hic succeeded his futher as keeper of a 
prison, led an easy, sedentary life, which 
soon told upon his bulk. 

Ta 1808) he walked from 
London to reduce himself. 

Ilo weighed atthat ‘time 
and forty-cight pounds, 

Ile grew so fat thas he could no longer at- 
tend to the duties of his office, and the 
Magistrate retired him on a pension of $1000 
a vear. 

Fat as he was he was an 


Woolwich to 


four hundred 


excellent swim. 


mer, and opened a= swimimning  sebool, 
where he gave lessons with great sue. 
cess, 


So great was his bulk that he could swiin 
With two men on his back. 

Retiring, he determined to exhibit hiim- 
self, and being unable to travel in an ordin- 
ary vehicle, had one made for him, 

In London he was the centre of attraction 
from the King down. 

In June, 1su9, he weighed, and tipped the 
beam at seven hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds, 

His ineasaure round the waist was three 
yards and four inches, and be was one yard 
tour inches round the leg. 

, Hach suit of clothes eost him one bundred 
dollars, and were, of course, made to or- 
der. 

Seven ordinary men could 
under his coat at a time. 

Ile died on June 20, 1808, and his coffin 
Was SIX feet four inches long, four feet four 
inches wide, two feet four inches deep and 
required one hundred and twelve superfi- 
cial feet of plank to make it. 

It Was built on two axle-trees and 
wheels. 


be buttoned 


four 


Twenty nen worked half an hour to 
wet this tonster into the grave, and at 
last slid the cotlin down an_ inclined 
plane. 


—__>- © —<—> - 

CARE OF Stock.—Grooming a 
the animals are aimost valuable means of 
keeping them inhealth as weilas saving 
feed. The skin ofan animal existing ina 
state of nature is washed by every shower, 
brushed and carded by every bush, licked 
by its inmates, rubbed in the ground by roll 
ing, and in various ways kept free from ac- 
cuinulations of its own extoliations, from 
the storage of its pores by sweat, and from 
sown inherentdirt. A healthy skin means 
wariith, health, lite, and vigor, other things 
teingabout right,and we ean secure this 
only by grooming, 

—_ ¢- <a 
“Am Wonderfully Improved." 

A gentleman in Coal City, Pa, who was 
in the first stages of consumption, having 
Night sweats, cough and expectoration 
streaked with blood, with loss of flesh, or- 
dered a Compound Oxygen Treatment in 
June last. Ina letter dated August 22d, he 
inakes this very favorable report: “T aim 
wonderfully tnproved, and when T look 
hack on those hours of suffering at the com 
mencement of your treatinent, I ean hardly 
believe my eves. Tam ineressing in Mesh 
and strength,and tov lungs are wonderfilis 
developed if not quite well. * * * 
Saturday IT walked up a high hill on i 


nd care of 


asl 


vay home without coughing once, a tl 
done since last Mareh a? 
s m ¢ impound Oxygen, its 1 
= 8 vit 1 ts sos 
! 1, S it ree DRS. S 
PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard S t 
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In The Balance. 


BY O. H. R. 





ISS OCTAVIA BEAUMONT clasped 
her diainond-ringed-hands in a little 
gush of ecstasy. 


M 


“Oh! Aren't they just darlings. 
“Such lovely long tails and thick 
inanes. 


“Look, Mrs. Symingville!”’ 

And so, when Clifford Long reined in 
his pairof prancing horses, as he dashed 
past Mrs. Beaumont’s house,there were two 

yairs of flashing eyes to meet his glance and 
bow ot greeting as he passed. 

Octavia looked a little enviously after him 
—in ber very heart of hearts she had been 
feeling more than a little uneasy for many 
a month on uandsome Long’s account be- 
cause all ber charming little efforts so tar 
had been in vain, and Mr. Clitford Long 
was by all neans the most desirable gentle- 
inan she had ever met—rich, popular, good- 
natured, handsome, marriageable, 

Not that he was at all indifferent to the 
pretty blue eyes and the rose-pink cheeks 
and flashing white teeth and dimpled little 
vee that went to make a very pretty girl 
of Octavia Beaumont, but, certain it was 
that Mr. Long was just attentive to Mrs. 


Symingville, the bewitching widow who | perience,” she said indifferently. 


in azures and cardinals | 


was just indulgin 
and delicious sparklesof diamonds, 
“They're just too sweet for anything,” 
Mrs. Syiningville said enthusiastically—so 
ardently that another pair of eyes, not blue 
like Octavia’s nor black like her own, but 
rarely, tenderly, liquidly grey,and shy and 
black-lashed, was half tumidly, half adinir- 
ingly lifted to see the handsome horses dash 
swiftly by the end window—Clara Tarleton 
with quiet, reciring little ways, so quiet and 
retiring that, even after two inonths of aunt 
Clementina's rigid training,Clara could not 
enter a room full of people without appear- 





| 
|} Some mouth. 


ing contused, or be addressed by the younz | 
gentlemen who visited the house, and to | 
whom cousin Octavia magnanimously in- | 


troduced her, without her face flushing like 
a whole basketful of wild roses, 


Beaumount had declared, at the end of two 
months. 

“IT can’t make anything 
Clara. 

“T really meant to be generous and give 
you achance, for poor sister Jeannette’s 
sake, but the gentleinen don’t take tu you, 
and you seem as shy and scared as if you 
were in danger of your lite. 

“TI give vou up.” 

And as little grey-eyed Clara sat on the 
ottoinan beside the end window, busy with 
soine delicate sewing.she had oftered to do 
for Mrs. Beauinont, she had her forlorn lit- 
tle flow of thought about what that lady 
had said to her interrupted by the look she 
took of Mr. Long’s turn out. 

She had glanced out intime to see 


out of you, 


handsoine tace as he smiled and bowed and | 


raised his hat to the ladies at the front win- 
dow, and then she went on with her hein- 
stitching again, thinking how much rather 
she would always stay in London, amid so 
much elegance and luxury, than go back 
to the quiet little country cottage, where 
desserts were indulged in only on Sundays 
and the only form of dissipation known 


was the monthly meeting of the Ladies’ | 


Doreas Society. 
She certainly was disappointed in having 


to go home, not because she had secured no | 


rich lover, for in her simple girlish heart 
she did notso much asthink of that, but 
because she loved the luxury and elegance 
and ease of aunt Beauimont’s inansion, that 
was such a rest to her little tired head and 
heart that all her young life had been em- 
ployed for other peopies’ happiness. 

So there she sat, ineditating to herself, 
and shrinking Dack still firther in the 
shadow of the olive and cardinal satin 
peries of the bay window, when the mag- 
nificent horses and plaeton dashed up and 
stopped at the door, and Mr. Longand Mr. 
Lambert, his friend, alighted and eame in- 


dra- | 


tothe morning-room, and althovgh her in- | 


nocent litthe heart thuttered «a trifle 
Mr. Long bowed and yave her a grave little 
sinile, and then seemed utterly to forget 


when | 


there was such a person,Clara never dream | 


ed that it was the first delicious stirring of 
love’s vouny dreain in her half-sieeping 
heart. 


All the same, she enjoyed listening to 
the lively conversation between the gay 
little party, which Mrs. Beaumont had 


joined, and it was that lady’s voice that at- 
tracted Clara’s attention particularly, as her 


pretty dusky head was bowed over her 
he:n-stitcbing. 
“Not really going into the country, Mr. 


Long?” 

“Really, Mrs. Beaumont.’ 

Mrs. Symingville siniled and = sitnpered 
gushingly. e 

“Tt'sa delicious idea, I'm sure! 

“T adore the country, winter and suin- 
mer.”’ 

“And IT can just imagine the sort of place 


you will have,’’ sad Octavia, looking 
upin Long’s taee with hor pretty blue 
eyes. 


“A charining Gothic cottage, all 
and stained glass windows and 
halls with white rugs.” 

Long sinijed. 


porches 
inarble 


“Not at all, Miss Octavia.”” he answered 
gravely. 

“A romantic old manor-house, then, all 
greySstone and diamond-paned windows 
haven't I guessed it Mr 1 

eh 

art 

| red Latnhert : ver 
oT aulogray bs glanced gravely up 


ladies. 





“It’s a shane for Long to conceal it from 
you, but didn’t you know he was going to 
a farmhouse—for the remarkable purpose 
of making a living? 

“Tt isn’t generally known yet, but as it 
soon will be, I don't see the necessity of 
soncealing from triendsthat you lost all 
you had in the Darleyville Bank.” 

If ever an embarrassed silence descended 
on a party it did then, and Mr. Latwbert 
seeined quite amazed at the effect of his 
candid communication, while Clifford 
Long looked at hin with meaning eyes for 
a second. 

Then— 

“Lambert is right, it is quite true. 

“IT have bought a farm and shall take 
possession next week, when I shall havean 
opportunity of discovering whether or not 
a theoretical education can be brought to 
bear practically." 

Another pause, in which Mrs. Syming- 
Ville glanced at Octavia,and Mrs. Beaumont 
+ chirping at her canaries. 

Then Long looked at Octavia, desperately 
busy with her basket of worsteds. ° 

“What do you think of my decision, in 
view of my loss?" he asked directly. 

“Everbody should be governed by their 
own ideas, of course.”’ 


“{amsure Mrs, Symingville will ap- 
prove,"’ he went on gravely. 
“It's terrible to meet with such an ex- 


“T'imn awfully sorry, Im sure.” 
A strange little sneer caine to his hand- 


“IT suppose then if Iwereto ask any of 
you—particularly Mrs. Beauimont—and I 
have always regarded you as tiny friends— 
to interest yourselves in procuring me a 
position nearer home ii 

Mrs, Beaumont colored, and = the other 
two ladies averted their faces and were de- 
lightfully busy selecting a shade of “inorn- 
ing-red”’ froin the pile of zephyrs. 





“Tam not atall sure I havethe least in- 
fluence in financial matters. 

“T might speak to Mr. Beau——"’ 

“IT will tell you what we might do,” 


Octavia interrupted eagerly. 
“Tf you would sell your horses—ata rea- 


sonable price, Iam quite sure papa would 
‘ ; ” | 
“Tt's no use, not the very slightest,’’ Mrs. | 


buy them for me.” 
“Thanks,’’ he returned, 


“But [have already disposed of my 
horses most satisfactorily.”’ 
When the two gentlemen took their 


leave, there was a 
opinion. 

“Tt's tuo bad ! 

“T do wonder what he has lost !”’ 

‘To have to retire to a farin! 

“Ugh 1° 

“fam devoutly thankful to have learned 
it in tinmme—only think, Octavia, if you had 
been engaged to him!’ 

“Well, there's my next choice—old Am- 
borgris—there’s no danger ot — his) riches 
taking wings.”’ 

While litthe Clara Tarleton, with tears in 
her eyes,crept away to her room—se awful- 
ly sorry for handsome Long, so indignant 
with bis hard-hearted friends, 

“Tam positively ashamed of you,’’ aunt 
Clementina said sternly, twoeuty-four hours 
latter—‘“‘to write a noteto Mr. Long. 

“Octavia could searcely believe her own 
eyes when she saw it.”’ 

Clara colored piteously. 

“T didn’t inean any harm, indeed, auntie. 
I only wanted to tell hin how truly sorry 


general exchange of 


I was that he had met with such a mistor- 
tune. 

“Was thereany harm in just writing 
that. 


“T ain sorry. 

“Aren't you?” 

Mrs. Beautnont looked at her closely. 

“You are the strangest child. 

“He will not trouble himself 
your letter of condolence."’ 

Clara flushed brighter than ever. 


to answer 











| stylish 


“My dear, Clifford is worth three times 
as inuch as I ain. 


“Octavia had better take care iishe wants | 


hiim.”’ 

“I am glad we will have to live on a 
farm,’’ Clara was saying tenderly, “‘because 
I my me at about , 

“And Iam so gl ou are r, because, 
if it hadn’t hepeened——" _ 

Long drew her dusky head to 
shoulder. 

“My true-hearted little love, any man 
would be unspeakably rich who possessed 
your love and loyalty. 

“I've been watching youever since you 
have been here, und even if it ‘had not hap- 
pened’ I should have tried any chances for 
vou, 

‘But, Clara, nothing very terrible has 
happened after all. 

“T lost a trifle, but we won't go 
farin except when we please. 

“I think you will prefer iny town house 
and the Isle of Wight cottage. 

“Lambert spoke in mere just, and I per- 
mitted it to pass as real, and,in consequence 
I have learned of what true gold my little 
love is made.” 

While Miss Octavia Beaumont bites her 
lips yet, in fever of rage, whenever she sees 
Mrs. Clifford Long drive by, behind the 
horses, beside her handsome, de- 
voted husband. 


—_- 2 ~<a 


Tuinos WortH KNow1INne.— Charcoal 
forins an unrivalled poultice for wounds 
and old sores, 

Itis also invaluable for what 
proud flesh. 

It is a great disinfectant. It sweetens the 
air if placed in shallow dishes around the 
apartinent, and toul water is also purified 
by its use. 

For bruises or sprains bathe the part in 
cold water until you get ready a deooction 
of worimwood and vinegar. 

When the herb is fresh gathered, pound 
the leaves, wet with vinegar, and bind on 
and when the herb isdry putin the vine- 
gar, and let it boil a short time; then bathe 
the bruise with the decoction and bind on 
the herb. 

There is nothing better for a cutthan pow- 
dered rosin. 

Geta few cents’ worth, pound it until it 
is quite fine, put it in a cast-off spice box 
with perforated top, then you can easily 
silt it on the cut. 

Put asolt cloth around the injured meim- 
ber, and wet it with wateronce in awhile; 
it will prevent inflammation and = sere- 
hess. 

Hoarseness and tickling in the throat are 
best relieved by a gargle of the white of an 
egy beaten to a frothin half a glass of warin 
sweetened water. 

Hiccough can be immediately relieved by 
administering aluinp of sugar wet with 


his 


to the 


is called 


| vinegar. 


“But he did answer it directly,auntie,and | 


” 


he— 

“Was shocked at your want of delicacy,” 
she supplied sternly. 

“NO, 

“He didn't say anything like that. 

“He tauanked me tor iny words of syin- 
pathy, and said he would eall tv see me this 
evening, and express his gratitude in per- 
son.’” 

“Its a blessing thay Octavia has gone to 
stay all night with Lillian Sy:mingville. 
Clara, you're going home soon; don’t end a 
disastrous Visit by the catastrophe of allow- 
ing your sentiment to wreck your future.” 

And Mrs. Beauinont sailed away inipres- 
sively, to dictate a note of cordial Invitation 
to old Jeremiah Ambergris to dine the next 
evening. 

While, just a litthe later, Mr. Clifford 
Long walked into the dimiy-iighted parlor, 
to tind Clara, looking like a mountain pink 
in her white cashinere and = rose-pink  rib- 
bons, with her lovely grey eyes shining, 
and her cheeks glowin. 

“So you aresorry for me, little Clara,” he 
said atter awhile, looking at her flushed 
face. 

“Sorry cnough tot.ke pity 
Jove ine, dear? 

“Do vou love me, Clara? 

“T love you dearly, and I want you to be 
iny little wite. 

“Will you?” 

Well, Clara said “Yes,” with bis) hand- 
some eves Siniling and pleading in berown 
and he took her in his arms and kissed ber 
alinost reverentiy. 

While, in the Jibrary, Mir. Beaumont 


ng heart Vv at thi { r I 


on ime, and 


luugh 


A simple and harmless remedy and pre- 
ventive for persons suffering from car 
sickness isa sheet of writing paper worn 
next to the person directly over the 
chest. 

It ishighly recommended and 
tails. 

Buy at any drug store one ounce of cam- 
phorated oil and five cents’ worth of ehlor- 
ate of potash, and whenever asoreness ap- 
pears in the throat put the potash in a haf 
tumbler of water and gargle the threat,then 
rub the neck thoroughly with the eaiphor- 
ated oil at night before going to bed, and 
also pin around the throat a sinall strip of 
woolen flannel. 

This is a cheap and sure remedy for sore 
throat. 

It persons suffering from severe head- 
ache would tie «a handkerchief tuyghtly 
around the temples they would find reliet 
by doing so in a very short time, 

Hemorrhage of the lungs or stomach is 
promptly checked by small doses of salt. 
he patient should be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible. 

A good remedy 


seldom 


for warts and corns: 


| Dropa little vinegar on the wart or corn, 
| cover it immediately with cooking soda or 


' person a smooth, 


suleratum, let it reuiain ten wminutes. 


Repeat several times a day tor three 
days andthe warts and corns will be 
one. , 

- —_—_ ee — - 

BEAUTY'S For.—Neither rouge, arti- 


ficial ringlets, nor all the resources of the 


LOST STATES OF AMERICA. 





YOME of the more obscure facta of our 
history relating to the formation, the 
speedy rine and speedy falle of organta- 

tions that promised ts become prosperous 
and permanent staies, are tull of inter- 
est. 
They have, in general, no place in the 
current histories of the oountry. 

Only the delver in original records and 
— -the-way documents is likely to find 
thetn. 

A tew astaternents concerning thei 
have been caretully collected for this arti- 
cle. 

The foundations laid in the Western 
world by various European nationalities, 
under the names of New France, New Spain, 
Nova Scotia (New Scotland), New Nether 
land, New Sweden, New Piymouth, and 


| the like, are well known to readers of early 





American history. 

New Somerset wasan English grant ot 
the seventeenth century in Maine. 

Beyond the Penobscot, an effort was 
made during the revolution, by the Tory 
refugees who had fled from t rovolted 
colonies and settled along the coast, to erect 
a British province under the naine of New 
Ireland. 

The project, however, tailed. 

New Connecticut included a number of 
towns on both sides of the Connecticut river, 
which, in June, 1979, attempted to forin a 


| teparate yoverninent. 








| see or enjoy. 
| oped in cloud, tt is in 


he effort was short lived. 

New Albion was a grant nade in 1634 by 
the Earl of Stafford, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, of the present tract of New Jersey, 
with all the adjacent lands. 

New Amstel was a grant to the city of 
Amsterdam, in 1656, by the Dutch Went In- 
dia company, of that part of the same = terri- 
tory between the Christiankill and the 
Delaware, in cous deration of a large pay- 
nent. 

Tt was named from asuburb of 
dain. 

It was successtully colonized, but so many 
difficulties were experienced in the admin- 
istration of its affairs that after eight years 
the India company was asked to take it back 
again. 

The beginnings of governinent in Ken- 
tucky were nade by a party of nine North 
Carolinians. 

In detiance of the ancient policy and 
statutes of Virginia, which ruled the land, 
they assumed to purchase from the Chero- 
kees 17,000,000 acres, betweenthe Cumber- 
land and Kentucky rivers, upon which 
they tried to found “The Colony of Transyl- 
vania."’ 

The movement was soon squelched by 
the Virginia Legislature, and the refusal of 
the Continental Congress to ree@tve the 
deleyates sent to that body. 


Atnster- 


- —_ © <-> - 


Turk MOUNTAIN OF FUsJI.—No work of 
art in Japan is complete, where my ins 
allowed to appear, that does not have Fuji 
for a backyground—and it is wrought in 
erystal and stone tor the contemplation of 
those who worship itasa holy thing. The 
religious volary does Fuji as a penance or 
means of grace only. To the pilgrim the 
mountain is atmeans only for communion 
with the gods he worships. Sunshine or 
rain, cloudy or clear skies are of winor 
importance to hiin; fine views or extended 
prospects he does not tnake the journey to 
As Fuji is generally envel- 
nowise certain that 


| the man who ascends to the top will be re- 
| compensed byfany extended view,tl ough,of 


course, there is a chance that such good for- 
tune may favor him—but fora cloud view 
there is nothing wanting, and for rain, 


| while geing up, there is no lack ; but when 
| the air is clear and the clouds rolled upfout 


| wide 


| it for all time. 


of sight the view is tiagniticent, taking in a 
range of ocean and the towering 
peaks of the distant mountains encircling 
this king of elevations, To the ordinary 
traveler to have done Fujtis to have cone 
Heisulad be has done it; 


| he knows enough not todoitagain. Though 


| it will pay to do this thing onoe, there is no 


profit in domy it the second time. The au- 
thorities vary in the height of Fuji. As 
early as S06 atemmple was built on the sui- 


jinitof Fuji, dedicated to the goddess Ke-no- 


toilet, can retard the relentless progress of | 


thatterrible toe to beauty—tine. But 
everyone must have noticed how lightly 
his hand rests upon some, how heavily up- 
on others. Whenever you seein an old 
unwrinkled forehead, a 
clear eye, and # pleasing, cheerful ex pres- 
sion, be sure her life has been passed in 
that comparative tranquillity of mind 
which depends less upon outward vicissi- 
tudes than internal peace of mind. A good 
conscience is the greatest perservative of 
beauty. Whenever you see pinched-up 
features, fullof lines, and thin, curling 
lips, you may judge of petty passionsenvy, 
and ambition, which have worn them out. 
High and noble thoughts leave behind 
them noble and beautiful traces; meanness 
of thought and seltisimess of feeling league 
with time to unite age and ugliness togeth- 
er. Fresh air, pure, sitople tood, and ex- 
ercise, mental and bodily, with an elevated 
atubition, will confer on the greatest age a 
dignified beanty,in which ) outh 1s deficient. 


There are tinanyv men and women at sixty 
younger in appearance and feeling than 
thers at forty. 
a 
| | Si | 7 
- rs : ' oe 
irs ae yf Brist “ An pe 
mt nproveinents t 


machinery 
| 





nana-Sakyn-va-Hime. The pilgrims whe 
make the ascent make ita point to be on 
top atthe hour of unrise, that they tay, 
if possible, view the rising sum. At all 
events they worship toward the east in 
honor ofthe pod of day. The devotions’ of 
this people are first to ancestry, then to the 
yods of selection, the sun being chief with 
inany, there being gods for ail oceasions. 
There is no excuse for one taking @ iiss 
and not invoking one, and it) seems Very 
inuch better than depending upon one. 
The greater the number of chances: one 
takes in the lottery of the gods the better olf 
he should be. he poor devil who has to 
hang on to one hope only, has cause to 
tremble. 
PARAFFINE.—A phartnuacist states that fer 
sole Vears he has used, with excellent re 
; paratline for stopping 
containing liquids which change easily in 


o - 


MUlts, Sol) | Vessels 


the air. The infusion of syrup should be tn 
bottles filled nearly to the britn,and melted 
paraffine being poured on will forin an air 
tight seal on cooling. When the contents 
are require 1 for use, the paraffine can be 
easily broken up w the finger, and 
frag " , ' . su , 

P as 

+ ee ® oe 
| , ia 1 ind a pite a 


% sali 4 > + ‘ 6uut otic 


vne will love you and greet your coming. 
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DOT’S DUCKLING. 


BY P. C. BERRETTA. 


F ever there was an anxious mother it 
was Mrs. Baine'’s old speckled hen, on 
the day when the duckling she was 

rearing first saw the horse-pond. 

That little duck had been a constant 
source of wonder to her froin the first imo- 
nent he caine outof the shell. 

She had made herself a nice nest under 
the manager of an empty stable, and every 
day she deposited « beautiful oval egg in it, 
and cackled under her breath, lest little 
Molly Baines should bear her. 

She never boasted tothe other fowl about 
how she was cir.umventing Molly, but 
when she was going to lay, she would slink 
off towards her nest, with a sly glance froin 
wile to side: till having yenehed the door as 
if by accident, she would make a sudden 
dart, and be safely hidden under the 
anges before any of thei could follow 

er. 

She never wenttothe kitchen door to 
drink, when she caine off the rest; and as 
for going into the house to be ted with warin 
porridge, she gave that up entirely. 

In fact, she took every precaution that a 
hen could to keepthe secret, and if it) was 
at lust discovered it was owing more to 
Molly's q sick nes# than to any fault of her 
own, 

When ten smooth, creamy, white eggs 
lay in the hollow among the hay,sbe began 
w sit. 


But the very first day she came off to feed | 


Molly heard her give a gentle “chuck,” 
and knowing whatthat ineant, went off at 
once to minke a search for her nest. 

When Toppy—they called her *‘Toppy” 
on account ol the top-knot she wore on her 


head—was hurrying back to the stable, she | 


inet Molly commg out of it, with 
thing in her apron. 

“It is well she left mesuch a fine egg; it 
is sure to have a fine chick,” said Toppy to 
herself. 

But the big egg was not hers at all; it was 
one that Mollv had taken from under a 
duck, Whose brood was supposed to have 
perished one wet night that she had strayed 
off her nest to gobble up snails in the 
grass. 

So one day, when Teppy had been sitting 


SOUMG- 


about « week, she heard a sound of pecking | 
~ | it, and if the two little girls had not helped 
| her to look 
) given up the charge of her nursling in 


inside the shell. 

“How quickly the time has passed, ’’Top- 
py clucked to herself. 

“Three weeks never seemed so short be- 
fore,@ and then sie began tapping the shell 
gently with her bill. 

“Between Toppy pecking at the outside, 
and the bird atthe inside, alittle chip 
soon made in the hell, and then ‘Toppy 
heard a low “wheet! wheet!’ 

“Why, none of the others ever said that ; 
it was always ‘cheep | cheep!’ " 
astonished ben. 

But greater surprises still were 
for her. 


When the shell at last fell in two,and the | 


bird came out, she found that its feet were 
webbed, and its bill broad and flat. 


It was twice the size of an ordinary chick- | 


en too, and had none of the elegant shape 
tor which Toppy's children were so justly 
celebrated. 
Still she never suspected any 
That evening Molly came to the stable 


with ber little sister Dot,and saw the empty | 


shell lying on the ground. 


She put her hand under the old hen, and | 
feelin . the soft limp thing there, exclaim. | 


ed, “Oh, Dot! Toppy hus hatched the duck- 
ling.”’ 

“Oh, Molly, show it me!'’ cried 
and then Molly took itin her hand, where 
it squatted quite contentedly. 


Dot laid her cheek against it, and stroked | 


itvith her chubby little fingers, while the 
duckling with its head on one side 
at her out of its funny black eves. 

After a litthe, Molly put it back into the 
nest, and telling Dot to wait tor her, ran in- 


to the house and soon returned with a plate | 
butter. | 


of dough, and some porridge and 
milk in a basin. 


She put the plate down beside the nest, 


and Toppy immediately began picking up | 
little crumbs, and then calling tothe duci- | 


ling to come and share them. 

But the litthe duck flouneed right on the 
top of the food, and began nibbling at ne- 
thing, #8 if he woud bore a hole in the bot- 
tom of the plate. 

It was evident that he had not the slight- 
est idea of picking upfood, and as Toppy 


had quite as little of how he ought to be | 


fed, he might dave gone without his supper 
if Molly had not come to his relief, and ad- 
ministered porridge and milk to him froua 
spoon. 

The feeding of the duckling became one 
ot the chief pleasures of the children alter 
that. 

Three or four times every day you might 
have seen Molly seated with him on her 
lap, holding a spoon to his bill with an air 
of motherly solicitude, while Dot, leaning 
against her, held the basin of food in both 
hands, and watehed him with delight. 

But although “Ducky,” as they — called 
hin, had been a little delicate at first, he 
soon out-grew it under the united care of 
Molly, Dot, and the speckled hen, and be- 
caine as strong and hearty and greedy as it 
is in the nature of young ducks to be— 
which is saving a goo! deal 
re long the spoon was dispensed with 


and his food was ‘ 


Le fi 
as unnecs SSar\ 
the floor 


soup pl ate on 
And while Toppy 
supposing him to havea 


who stil ersisle 


delicate appetite, 


ee 


| old hen were about Dueky, ran after 





| would be trying to coax him to eat dainty 
morsel: picked from her own dinner, he 

| would be *Lbling up porridge and swal- 
oe milk, insucha hurry that you 

| would have thought he was afraid of her 
stealing it from him. 

As the weather was rather cold, Molly, 

| who wasa capital little hen-wife, would not 
allow Ducky to goout for nearly a fort- 
| night after his birth, 

So long as they remained in the stable he 
was tolerably obedient to his toster-inotber, 
and she was happy with him, although his 
peculiar ways—so different from those of 
the chickens she had reared—did some- 
tines try her a good deal. 

But one sunny day Molly threw the 
stable door open, and told her she might 
tuke her charge out for a little walk. 

Toppy did not need to be told a second 
time, but strolled quietly out of doors, 

clucking for Ducky to follow her. 
Molly and Dot stood watching thein. 
Toppy commenced to serape, and having 


| found a wort called lustily to Ducky to 


come and eatit; but just then Ducky 
spied the horse-pond at the foot of the yar« 
and with aloud “wheet! wheet!'’ of de- 
light he waggled off towards it, as fast as 
his short | would carry hiin. 

Toppy did not see what be was about till 
he was hali-way to the water. 

When she did, she gave a shrill scream, 
and hurried after with outspread wings to 
bring hin back. 

Dot, who did not understand the nature 
of ducklings inuch better than Toppy did, 
ran also, afraid he would be drowned ; and 
Molly, as anxious about Dot as Dot and the 
her, 
lest she should fall intothe horse-pond, 

Sothere they were all running, but 
Ducky was first, and when the others caine 


up, he was sailing round the pond, as much | : 
and some an ther; but the evening darken- 


at his ease as if he were on the flour of the 
stable. 
From that day Toppy’s life was one per- 








was | 


mused the | 
/ only a young duck he had nothing to do but 


store | 


deception. | 


| where they Spent some tine very 
Dot . 


looked | 
| tomove without Molly's assistance. 


petual worry. 


When Ducky was notswimming in the | 
the 


horse-pond he was running through 
wet grass in the paddock—the wetter it was 
the better he liked it—and she only got her 
feathers dragg!ed to no purpose, when she 
followed to try and bring him back. 

Then the other hens sometimes mistook 
him fora rat, and pecked at him ; andas he 
would not stay away froin then when they 
were feeding, Toppy,who was naturally the 
most peaceable of bilds, was always be- 
ing dragged into quarrels in his de- 
fence. 

Altogether poor Toppy had a hard time of 


have 
de- 


atter hit, she would 
spair. 

It was only according to nature, vou see, 
that his ways should be different from Top- 
py's, but she did not understand that, and 
thought he did outlandish things on pur- 
pose to vex and grighten her. 

Of course if he had been a bov or girl it 
would have been his duty to curb his own 
inclinations for her pleasure; but) bemy 


follow his natural instincts. 

And he did, 

Toppy put up with it for a long tiume—till 
Ducky was able to hold his own among the 
others, and ery “quack ! quack !"" in quite ¢ 
self-assertive manner. 

And then one day she left him. 

Dot found Ducky sitting disconsolate in 
the stable, atraid to go into the yard when 
Toppy was not there to protect: him. 

He was very glad to see Dot, and Dot 
was very glad to see him, for she was lone- 
lv too, that day, because her mother was 
away, and Molly was too busy to play with 
her. 

So they went off together to the paddock, 

Neasant- 
leer for 
ent, 


low 
to 


lv—Dot knitting, sand Ducky 
slugs and anything else good 


there to cluck at hii, 
By-and-by Dot's needles stuck so tightly 


in her knitting that she could not get them | 
| longlived than tnarried men. 
served that there were more suicides among | 


So she thought she would leave itjand go 
and gather blackberries in the field at) the 
end of the lane, 

She hdd never gone so far alone 
but she was a fearless little thing, 
deed, us there were no horses nor 
near that part of the farin, there was really 
nothing to be afraid of. 

Nobody saw heras she trotted along 
the long iane, with Ducky waddling close 
behind. 


before, 
and 


They soon reached the tield, and Ducky, | 


rather tired after the walk, squatted down 
on the grass, with one vellow toot stretched 
out, for coo ness, and watched Dot as she 
moved from bush to bush, 
ripe blackberries. 

Dot picked ana picked, till her cheeks, 
and her lips and finger-tips, were all dyed 
purple; and still, asshe was going to stop, 
she would see another fihe cluster that she 
thought she must have, 

The berries were particularly largein the 

mart of the field where she was; bat Molly 

iad warned her not tu try to gather them 
because they grew round the mouth of 
old gravel pit, into which she might 
fell. 


an 
have 


she did remember, the fruit was so 
ing that she did not want to leave it. 

“I will be very careful,”’ she said to her- 
self, ‘and then Molly won't mind.” 

But she forgot to be careful, till, 
when eagerly reaching for a large berry,her 
foot suddenly slipped, and she went sliding 
away down a stec« p dec 


tem pt- 


mOMOTD 


ne. 


. ' ) ’ } r ; 
m1 @ bw Lilia wiore she eu a 


must have falled for neari\ 


she told her mother afterwards. 








She had not really fallen more than a few 
vards, however, and though a little shaken 
and a good deal frightened, and was 
hurt. 

She picked herself up after a bit, and be- 
gan nd wwe for Molly to help her out. 

Molly, i 
Ducky did,and came, waddling, to 
what was the matter. 

“Oh, Ducky,come and keep ine coinpany, 
for I can't get up out of thisdreadfnl dark 
place !"’ cried Dot, when she looked up and 
saw him nodding his head at her. 

And just as it he hnew what she was say- 
ing, Ducky gave himself alittle jerk «and 
caine serainbling down through the 
briars, 

The next minute he was happily swiin- 
ming inal ttle pool of water that he had 
caught sight of lying among the rooks. 

Dot was very glad to have bim for com- 
pany, even though be was too much en- 
grossed in his own enjoyment to take any 
notice of her just then. 

Ducky had coine down without troubling 
his head to think how he was to get up 
again; but Dot knew that whatever he 
might do, she could not get out of the pit 
without help, and nobody would think to 
look for her there. 

She did not know what to do, and she 
thought and thought, but she only got tired 
out; until at last she curled herself up and 
fell fast asleep. 

You may guess the state Molly was in 
when, having got tea ready, she went out 
to the paddock to look for Dot, and found 
only her knitting. 

She ran to the field, where the men were 
working, thinking she might have followed 
soine of them ; but no one Knew anything 


of course could vot hear her; but 
Bee 


| about her. 


The whole farm was soon in commotion, 
some sf the laborers running to one place 


ed down, and Dot was not found. 
At last Molly thought of the gravel-pit, 


| and rushed to the field calling “Dot! Dot!” 


at the topot her voice. 

Dot was still asleep, and did not hear 
her; but Ducky did, and thinking Molly 
was calling to his ——. he answered, with 
aloud “quack! quack !"" that wakened 
Dot. 

How Molly's heart leaped for joy when 
she heard him, for she knew that Dot could 
not be far off. 

Guided by the sound, she ran along the 
edge of the gravel-pit, till she came above 
the spot where Dot sat rubbing her eyes, 
and wondering-where she was 

“Dot, Dot, are you there?’’ Molly called 
once more. 

And this time Dot's voice answered her, 
‘Me and Ducky’s both here, Molly; make 
haste, and take us out, for we's so hun- 


| gry.” 


Molly scrambled down the rocks in = an 


| instant, and gave Dot a great kiss, when she 


found her at the bottom. 

Being so much older and stronger than 
Dot, she was soon able to help her to the 
top, with Ducky, dripping wet, struggling 
in her arins, 


Dot was not sorry to be above ground | 


again. 

“T'll mind what you say to ine another 
time,’’ she told Molly; “I expect if you 
hadn't come to look for me and Ducky, we 
might have stayed in a hole till 
row.”’ 

Ducky waggled home behind them, and 


as his foster-mother had jong since gone to 


| roost, he was put to sleep in a cupboard 


| the kitehen, after a hearty supper. 


ana | 
congratulating himself that Toppy was not | 


in- | 
cattle | 
| life for the married woman of 
| Wasabove thirty six years; while 


picking the | 
ily in the middle and upper classes of 


| however, was the first who set on 


| thirty there wasa difference of 


| males ought to 


| are seventy-eight tnarried men. 
Dot had forgotten this at first, and) when | 


Toppy never took any notice of him after 
that, and by-and-by, as sho becaine iminer- 
sed in the cares of a family of chickens, she 
forgot all about hit. 

Butheand Dot always remained 
friends. 


fast 


— 
To 
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IMPORTANT 


Ithad been 
vaguely asserted that bachelors are less 
Voltaire ob- 


to for- 

Odiecr, 
foot the 
inquiry with exactitude, and he found that 
in case of females, the mean duration — of 
twenty-five 
for the 
unmarned it was but thirty anda haif. At 
four vears 
in favor of the married; and at thirty-tive, 
two years, and so on. 

It imay besaid, pertiaps, that married  fe- 
be considered as picked 
lives, but, as Dr. Caspar observes, this is 
far from being generally the case, especial- 
SOCI- 
ety ; itis chiefly amony the lower orders, 
where alivelinood is procured by labor, 
that importance is attached to the 
health and vigor of the female. With 


those who had not given hostages 
tune, than among those who had, 


re- 





to-mor- | 


long ago | 


| and brought upthe extremit 
| With its terminal eye, the spinous eyelid of 


bodily | 


gard to men, we gather from tables, that | 


the mortality of those from thirty to forty- 


five years of age is twenty-seven per cent. | 


for the unmarried, while it is but eighteen 
tor the married; and that forthe forty-one 
bachelors who attain the age of forty, there 
The dif- 
ference becomes still wore striking as aye 
advances; at the age of sixty there are but 


| twenty-two uninarried tnen alive for forty- 
| eight married ; at seventy, eleven bachelors 


for twenty-seven married men; and 
eighty, forthe three bachelors who may 
chance to be alive, there nine Bene 
dicts. 


are lhe- 


[2 inthe Dia 
Sswivern ! r Ls 
and they give luster and 


liant colors. 


ives, 


at | 


| 





ANIMAL SUICIDES. 


STORY recently went the rounds o 
the press, and such stories are contin. 
ually going round, relating the affect. 

ing circumstances that surrounded the 

death of a wengne half starved cur that tor 
inauny years had been the friend and oom- 
panion of an old crosesing-sweeper. 

The latter, not appearing for severai 
weeks, was hunted up by some of his 
cronies ‘ton change,” and found dead, and 
beside him the dog nearly starved to death, 
though there was food enough in various 
forms about to have lasted = some 
time, 

The faithful creature refused to leave the 
body, and when it was carried awny, lea 
upou the window-sill, and as the humble 
cortege filed out the door, threw himself 
trom the window and was dashed to pieces 
by the side of the rude coffin. 

This may have been accidental, but if 
looked into it will be found that griel affects 
certain animals nore or less in a similar 
way as in human species. 

In all forms of animals we may find the 
suicide, the lunatic, as well as the victim of 
hypnotisin; in fact, animals, the lower onea 
as they are termed, seem affected by the re. 
alities of life very much as are their intelli, 
gent superiors, 

Suicide among animals is quite common, 
and the story of the old crossing sweeper is 
by no means un isolated case. : 

Dogs have been seen to deliberately 
drown themselves, and the same has been 
cited among other animals, 

Scorpions are extremely prone to suicide 
when subjected to great physical pain. 

Place one within a circle of fire, and it 
will invariably throw forward its tail and 
wound itself fatally, seemingly preterring 
to die in this way than to endure the tor. 
ture of fire. 

Spiders and ants atteinpt the same, tearing 
off their legs and stinging their bodies. 

Crabs and lobsters oiten throw cff their 
claws and legs, and so escape, while some 
of the starfishes, when lifted from their 
homes, fairly drop in pieces. 

Such an occurrence is described by Pro- 
fessor Forbes, of London, and it has prob- 
ably been the experience of every cvllect- 
Ing naturaiist. 

He says :— 

“The tirst time I took one of these crea- 
poh I succeeded in placing it entire in my 
Oat. 

“Not having seen one before, and bein 


ignorant of its suicidal powers, 1 spread it 


out on a rowing-bench the better to adinire 
its form and colors. 

“On attempting to remove it for preserva- 
tion, tomy horror and disappointment I 
detached 


found only an assemblage of 
members, 

“The next time I went to the saine spot 
to dredge I determined not to be cheated 
out of my specimen a second time, 

“T carried with ne a bucket of water, for 
which the starfish evinces a great anti- 
pathy. 

‘‘As I hoped, a luidia soon came up in the 
dredge—a tnost gorgeous specimen, 

“As the animal does not generally break 
up until it is raised to the surface of the sea, 
I earetully and anxiously plunged my 
bucket to a level with the dredge’s mouth, 
and sottly introduced the luidia into the 
water. 

“Whether the water was too cold for it,or 
the sight of the bucket too terrific, I do not 
know, but in a moment it began to dissolve 
its operation, and I saw the limbs slip 
through every mesh in the net. 

“In iy despair I seized the largest piece 
of an arm 


which opened and closed with something 


| exceedingly like a wink of derision.” 
BACHELORS, — Sortne | are perennams 


very curious facts on the subject of miarri- | 
age, as connected with longevity, are stated | 
by Dr. Casper, in a paper of his lately pub. | 
| lished at Berlin. 


In the isiand of Lugon, Semper found a 
snail that, did he attempt to take it by the 
tail, would- throw off the useful member 
and elude bis grasp. 

The saine is true of the so-called glass 
snake, which often breaks into several sec- 
tions when alarined. 

Insane horses are of common occurrence. 
One of the most peculiar phases of these 
inind affections is hypnotism, that in| man 
or beast has within the present year attract- 
ed so much attention. 

Theterin, perhaps, originated with Dr. 
Braid, who in 1841 revived the excitement 
aroused by Mesiner in 1778, referring the 
phenomena of animal mnagnetisin to certain 
psychological and physiological influences 
in the subject. 

Ile applied it to bis patients, and succeed- 
ed in performing many painless operations 
that have been repeated in the curious ex- 
periments of Dr. Haunmond. 

That animals are subject to similar in- 
fluences has long been Known. 

Herein lies the magicof the snake-charm- 
er and the charm of the snake itself over 
tee young bird. 

The most venomous snakes have been 
drawn from their holes by the actions of 
these nediums, and handled bv thein with 
perfect safety. . 

—_— i 6 — 

A WORD that has been said may be un- 
said: it is but air. But when a deed is done, 
itcannot be undone, nor can our thoughts 
reach out to all the mischiefs that may fol- 
low. 

—- —_>_ - =. 

*,*Facts speak plainer than words.” 
Proof :—**The Doctor told me to take a blue 
pill, but I didn't, furI had already been 
poisoned twice by uwercury. The druggist 

K ‘y-Wort, and I did. It 
mst Line y riny bDillousness and 
nd now I ain as well asever 
ford, Soldin both dry and 


1 ine to try 

nstipation,and 

\. P. Sand 
liquid form, 
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AT THE END. 





BY I. D. K. 





We're 'most to the cad of our journey, 
My darling, and isa‘t it true 
That 'mid all our losses and crosses 
There's alwavs been | lenty for two? 
And tnough of the dower of fortune 
We've had but a niggardly share, 
Our cupboud was never 69 empty 
We hadn't a loaf we cvuld spare. 


It seems like a dream th«tI ever 
Had courage to seek and to woo 
For my wife such a beautiful blossom 
So fair an exotic as you. 
'Twas part of the dream that you chose me 
From others—you bade them depart— 
Preferring to riches and station 
The wealth of a true loving heart. 


But we have been true to each other, 
My darling, and vever a word 
That might sever the bond of affection 
From your lips or mine has been heard. 
The love that we've cherished so fondly 
Has kept our hearts faithful and warm; 
Has strengthened, sustained. and encouraged, 
And sheltered from many a storm. 


And now that our journey’s 'most over. 
We've nothing to mourn or regret, 

For Love—our dear constant conpanion— 
My darling, abides with us yet. 

E’en death has no power to part us, 
So lung as our friendship en lures ; 

Your heart would be seeking for mine, love, 
And wine enters beaven with yours. 





MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 











HEN an esquimaux youth has killed 

a polar-bear unaided, and so proved 
himself capable of providing for the wants 
of a4 family, be is sent forth at night to ob- 
tain a wife, by seizing the girl he can sur- 
prise unaware. 

She screams, of course, bringing out the 
whole village population, and, an appre- 
ciative audience secvrod, sets upon her cap- 
tor with tooth and nail, releases herself 
froin his clutches, and darts among the 
crowd. 

He follows, pushing aside the old women 
who attempt to bar his progress, heediess 
of the seal-skin scourges they lay about his 
shoulders. Should he catch the flying lass, 
more scratching and biting ensues, and, 
perchance, a second escape. The chase is 
then renewed as before, only the wife-hun- 
ter is inspirited by knowing that, a third 
capture effected there will be no more 
maidenly struggles; the girl accepting her 
fate, and allowing him to lead her away 
amid the applauding shouts of the excited 
spectators, 

The aboriginal Australian adopts « more 
summary process when tired of single 
blessedness. He looks about for a likely 
help-inate, and finding one, waits his oppor. | 
tunity, knocks her down and carries her 
hoine. 

Marriage by capture, in this simple form, 
is now unknown out of Savagedoin, having 
elsewhere resolved itself into bride-chases 
and shain_ bridal-battles; mere imockeries 
or mimicries of the grim realities of those 
ancient days, when men literally took 
wives unto themselves, in practical asser- 
tion that ‘‘none but the brave deserve the 
fair.”’ 

Bride-chasing is generally atrial of horse- 
manship. In this shape it is practiced by 
inost of the nomadic tribes of Central Asia. 
Captain Burnaby tells us that when it has to 
be decided how a Turcoman belle is to be 
settled in life, “The whole tribe turns out, 
and the young lady, being allowed the 
choice of horses, gallops away from her 
suitors. They follow her. She avoids those 





she dislikes, and seeks to throw herself in 
the way of the object of her affections. The 
moment she is caught she becomes the wife 
of her captor. Further ceremonies are dis- 
pensed with, and he takes her to his tent.’’ 
In some tribes the girl is burdened with 
the carcass of a ssoat or lamb, which must 
be snatched from her lap. The Hazarehs 
inark out a course some twelve miles long 
and three wide. As soon as the maiden has 
got far enough froin the crowd to be able to 
guide ber steed with perfect freedom, she 
turns round, stretches out her hands to the 
waiting horsemen, and her father gives 
the signal to goin pursuit. The chase is 
suimetiines a long-lasting one. A traveler 
records one, in which, alter two hours’ gal- 
loping, the field of nine had dwindled to 
four. Racing neck and neck together the 
riders gradually gained on the quarry, 
each shouting in turn, -‘I come, my Peri! I 
ain your lover!’’ Oneof the horses sud- 
denly taltered in his stride, and the dis- 
inayed girl saw that the man of her heart 
was out of thehunt. Making a quick turn 
she darted right across the path of the ex- 
ultant three, and inade at full speed for her 
lover. The baffled 


suitors checked their 


headlong career with one accord, but coin- 
ing into collision, two of them rolled over 
on the plain; and, eluding the remaining 
detrimental’s grasp with a triumphant laugh | 
she reached her lover's side. 


In a noment | 





his arm was round her waist, and she 
his own. 


The inock-battle forms part of the mar- 


was 


, Tiage ceremonials of the Kookies dwelling 


on the north-east frontiers of India; but 
with thein the bride's party has the best of 
the Ddout. After the purchase-money 
agreed upon has been paid down, the 
friends ot the bride-buyer essay to fetch his 
bargain, and get well thrashed for their 
pains; butthe hurly-burly over the wo- 
inan is brought out, conducted to the cot- 
tage-gate, and then given up without any 
nore ado. 

Among the Garrows of Bengal, the re- 
spective positions of the parties to the mar- 
riage are reversed. It is the gentleman's 
part to affect unwillingness to enter the 
bonds of matrimony; it is for the lady to do 
the courting. When she has brought her 
wooing to iis hoped-for end, she fixes the 
day, and bids her friends come and make 
merry with her. The feast finished, the 
guests bear the hostess to the river and give 
hera bath. Seeing the advancing proces- 
sion, he pretends to hide, but soon suffers 
himself to be caught, carried to the water, 
and well dipped therein. The parents, set- 
ting up a dismal bawling, rescue him from 
his captors, and loudly declare they will 
not part with their beloved son. There isa 
scramble, and they are overcome; a cock 
and hen are sacrificed, and the pair are 


man and wife. 
— tbrains of Bold. 


Friendship is the bud of the flower of 
love. 

Strive for the best, and provide against 
the worst. 

Don’t try to get along with less than six 
hours* sleep, 

We can do more good by being good than 
in any other way. 

The greatest tempest of demoralization is 
the respect paid to wealth. 

Learn how to help yourself, and take care 
of yourself as much as possible. 





In order to enjoy the present, it is neces- | 


sary to be intent on the present. 

Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend's 
friend hasa friend, Be discreet. 

Don’t eat snow to quench the thirst ; it 
brings on inflammation of the throat, 

Where there is much pretension, much 
has been borrowed, Nature never pretends. 


Pride is nota bad thing when it only 


urges us to hide our own hurts—and not to hurt oth- | 


ers, 

There is no disposition more agreeable to 
the person himself, or agreeable to others, than good 
huimor, 

Cheerfulness is just as natural to 
heart of a man in strong health as color to 
cheeks. 

The man who steps out of his way to in- 
with 


the 
his 


jure another, deserves, and will surely meet, 
reprisal. 

There is nothing inthe wide world that 
ensures success 80 completely as does perfect inde- 
pendence. 


It is good discretion not to make too much | 


of any mau at the first; because one cannot hold ont 
that proportion. 
Let no calumny or invective excite in you 


aspirit of resentment, or force from your lips a 


harsh expression, 


We all feel able to accustom ourselves to 


the possession of wealth, but to get used to poverty 
we have never learned, 

The mind profits by the wreck of every 
passion, and we may measure one road to wisdom by 
the sorrows we have undergone. 


You traverse the world in search of hap 
piness, whichis within the reach of every man; a 
contented mind confers it on all. 


To rejoice in another's prosperity is to 
give content to your own lot; to mitigate another's 
grief is to alleviate or dispel your own, 


Believe nothing against another but on 
good authority, nor repeat what may inany way hurt 
another, unless it be greater hurt to another toconceal 


it. 

He who prays as he ought, will endeavor 
to live as he prays. He that can live in sin and abide 
inthe ordinary duties of prayer, never prays as he 
ought. 

Never yet were the feelings and instincts 
of our nature violated with impunity; never yet was 
the voice of conscience silenced without retribu- 


| thon. 


Be determined, if possible, never to in- 
jure the feelings or tastes of any one, and cultivate 
earnestly the most graceful way of expressing kind 
actions. 


Every man has his chain and his clog, | 


only It is looser and lighter to one man than another; 
and he is more at ease who takes it up than he who 
drags it 

Cloud and 


rether 


rainbow aT 


pear 


A . eat 


up not of great sacrifices or 


Life is made 
duties, but of little things, of which smilesand kind- 
pess and small obligations, given habitually, 


fort, 





——_—__- - 


are | 
what win and preserve the beart, and secure com- | 
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_ Femininities. 


News Notes. 





Woman is an idol that nian worships un- 
til he throws it duwn. 

Girls, like opportunities, are all the more 
to you after being embraced. 

An English physician says that a woman 
who has a great secret can be made really ill by keep- 
ing it. 

Standing military linen collars, fastened 
with a gold or jeweled button, are first favorites in 
plain neck lingerie. 

A new game has come into use in Iowa 
City. Itiscalied **house foot-ball,’* and is played 
exclusively by the giris. 

Large emeralds and pale yellow topazes, 


separated by diamonds, are frequenily mounted to- 
gether in a lace pin. 





There has been an immense demand for 
fine fancy metal candlesticks and fine porcelain and 
metal oll lainps this season. 


The man whose hair turned white in a 
single night, is surpassed by the girl who lost her's 
completely off in a single dance. 


“Ah!"’ yawned a bachelor, ‘‘this world is 
but a gloomy prison.’’ ‘To those In solitary con- 
finement,** added a witty young lady. 


When a woman wants to get rid of her 
husband tor an hour, she sends him upstairs to get 
something from the pocket of one of her dresses, 


A Terre Haute young man cuts, fits and 
makes all the dresses worn by his mother and four 
sisters. They Haute to think a great deal of him, 


Hindoo girls are taught to think of mar 
riage as s00n as they can talk. They differ from the, 
American girisin that the latter don't require to be 
taught. 


Each leading dressmaker of Paris makes 
dresses according to hisor her own fancy, and, if 
possible, different from all others—hence the variety 
in styles, 

A school-girl in New Haven, Conn., fear- 
ing she would be late, ran so fast to school that she 
fell in a taint at the door, and remained uggonscious 
for half an hour. > 

The worst thing about kissing a Pittsburg 
girl is that vou can carry the marks of coal-dust 
about your nose and other features until you reach 
the nearest pump. 

“Yes,"’ acknowledged a young man, ‘‘he 
says l have the dumps,—well, I do, and then my 
mother-in-law has to take it.'' Thisis reversing the 
usual order of things 
| “In choosing a wife,”’ says an exchange, 
| **he governed by herchin."* The worst of it is that 
| 
| 








after choosing a wife, one is apt to keep on being 
governed in the same way, 

Queen Natalie, of Servia, maintains an 
| extensive correspondence, and is extremely fond of 
writing. She does not paint nor play any musical tn- 
strument, but she Is very fond of reading. 

No woman ever loved to the extent of the 
passion who did not feel humbled, pleased in that hu- 
mility, by her exaggerated and overweening c-timate 
of the superiority of the object of her worship. 

The wife of the Chinese Minister at 
Washington lsaconvertto American customs, and 
will adopt, during the coming season, the dress 
used among fashionable American women; and it is 
said to become her. 


It is said that one of the 


leading dress- 











Texas claims to have & goose 65 years 
old. 
Cincinnati ladies have a rage for red 


gloves. 


France is trying to obtain a new bank- 
rupt act. 


The colored Baptists have 25 churches in 
New Orleans. 

Ripe strawberries were picked in York 
county the other day. 

A French dance-house has been turned 
into a Methodist chapel. 

A man killed a doe with a club, on the 
Juniata river, recently. 

The favorite set of tur consists of a small 
muff and a shoulder-cape. 

The men of Paris, of all ages and condi- 
tlona, are wild over boxing. 

Georgia negroes are keeping up with the 
times, by formiug labor unions. 

Qur navy is alittle top-heavy, having 1, 
817 officers to 31 vessels In commission, 

There are 4,008,900 farms in the United 
States. Illinois has more than any other State—225, - 
74. 

A building now going up in Winnipeg is 
bullt of ten-cent pleces—every brick in it costing thas 
sum. 

Chicago has at least 100 female doctors 
duly authorized to practice by the Stale Board of 
Health. 

A Johnstown tramp made affidavit a few 
days ago that he had eaten nothing fur over four 
months, 

In Texas seven hundred miles of railroad 
track are reported to have becn laid during the last 


aix months. 
| 





| the regulation bath on admission, 


makers in Boston sends to Paris the new ideasin the | 


| make-up of dresses which are born 1® the brains of | 


the ladies of Boston, who give the hints which ena- 
ble them to become the best dressed women in the 
world, 


“It you would be truly happy,my dear,”’ 
sald one lady to another, ‘‘you will have neither eyes 
| nor ears when your husband comes hoine late from 
the club." ‘*Yes, I know,’ answered the other, 
wearily, ‘‘but whaton earth am I to do with ony 


or 
nose 7 


Des Moines, Iowa, has a pretty milliner, 
who has been the cause of four divorces, If she had 
any heart atall, she would not ruthlessly have bro- 


her exorbitant charges for bonnets, 
times a fend. 

A reporter interviewed a prize fat wo 
nan, whose weight ls 7) pounds. Whenasked, ‘Do 
vou still claim to be the largest fat woman in the 
world?'* ste frigidly replied; ‘‘Excuse me,sir, but I 
do not recognize the tithe. 1am said to be the largest 
lady on exbibition,”’ 

Ata recent divorce trial the wife was 
asked a question, to which she made the following re- 
ply: 





saw wanted him, andnow | wonder how I ever 
could have been such a fool as to have wanted bim 
myoself.*’ 


A young widow to the marble cutter: 
‘Tell me, ust IT put on the tomb of my husband the 
words, ‘Eternal regrets, ‘or simply ‘regrets?’ ** **Ah, 
madame,*’ replied the warble-worker, with his 
most charming smile, ‘‘that Is for you decide, 
Does madame think of getting again 
| soon !*" 

Lots of young ladies would prefer, in 
stead of lifeless paintings, to have the parlor-walls 
| hung all around with finely-framed mirrors. They 
| contd then stand and admire the beautiful pictures 
from life in them with the true spirit of artists, and 
yo to the next one with satisfaction. Such the 
walls would draw iluterested admirers, 


to 
married 


on 


He stood on the postoffice step,and every- 
body knew him asa newly-married man He 
far-away look in his eyes, anda bit of yarn on 
of the last two fingers of his hana, and kept mutter- 


hada 
cach 


ing to himself, ‘‘Chopping-bowl, eggs, clothes-line 
that’s the th band first two finger Now, what 
lid she want on t ther two fingers 
Isa 4 r woma istifie 
A wa 
rary Aseociation saat week He sw 
hints at a champagne supper while there a t afty 
} cente and a lead nickel in histrowsers po kets A 
woman is justified when asquint-eyed oid bachelor 
of sixty, with $25,000 a year asks her if she loves 


, bim, 


ABaptist missionary at the Tennessee State 
Convention reported three churches that paid their 
pastors @%a year. 

A picture by Meissonicr, measuring only 
six by four inches, was lately bought by a l’arisian 
ainateur for @&, 009, 


Queen Victoria's favorite meat is roast 


| mutton; and Bret Harte has the same particular van- 
| ity, fortified by turnips. 


There are some peculiarities about the 
telephone service, Itissald thatthe letter S when 
sent over the wires sounds like F. 

A silk kerchief close around the = throat, 
inside the wrap, is the proper neckwear with « seal- 
skin Jacket, gr fur-lined garment. 

In Italy, years ago,men who failed to pay 
their debts were placed on a bench In the Eachange- 
known as bance rotto—hence the word baukrupt. 

A woman near Zanesville, Ohio, got all 
ready to celebrate her @th birthday, recently, when 
asearch of the county records proved she was only 
7. 

David Littlefield, of Kennebunk, Mass., 
over seventy years old, took hls first ride in the cars 
three weeks ago, when he went to Boston to visit: bis 
son. 

In Yorkshire, recently, a pauper declined 
The reasou be- 
came apparent when his belt was found to contala 
710. 

Under the new code, a person in New 


York State who attempts to commit suicide ts liable 


to two vears’ imprisonment, or a tine of $100, of 
| both. 
A short winter is predicted by Montana 


| ken off the tender relations of husband and wife by | 
Fashion is at | 


“When 0 was first married I was so Jealous of , 
my husband that I actually thought every woman I 


| the bottom, 


| 


hunters and trappers, who base their predictions oa 
the fact that the halron the buffalo is rater short this 
Vear,. 

There are telephonic systems in eighty- 
nine cites in the United States, while ju Germany 
only ten cities use the telephone, and in Austria but 
three. 

In the most trustworthy quarters the crops 
of Texas for the past season are estimated at 
thing over 1, 4,000 bales of cotton, and 
bushels of corn, 

Fred. Grubb, ot Erie, this State, shot and 
killed himeelf during the 
bride's Orst husband, supposed tu be 


some- 
15, 090, 000 


houeyinoon, because hile 


dead, suddenty 


appeared in flesh 


Black is the fashionable color 
ings, both for ladies and children, aud 
and black stockings are woru for full dress, whatever 
the color of the tollet, 


A sneak-thief lived six months in Chica- 
go at the cost tothe Public Library of thousands, of 
dollars. He stole rare books, for @ 
fraction of their worth. 


Secretary Teller proposes to discourage 
plural marriages among the lodiaus, and also te dis- 
countenance scalp, war and sun dances, Inasmuch ae 
they tend to delay the much-to-be desired day of clv- 
ilization. 


stock 


sluiwe 


for 


black 


and sold them 


A cow belonging to James Gradwell, of 
Valley Forge, fell down a well forty-seven feet deep 
the other day. Alter spending about eight hours af 
the aulmal was secured, none the worse 


for her fall 


A Troy pastor has sensibly advised the 
ladies in his cougregativong to wear such 
asily removed He prefers to see 
ofa rather than te 


old by wearing it in a warn 


to church 
wraps asmighit be « 
a lady getup and take 
of taking « 


sacque 
run the risk 


ehurch. 


> - = 


RISK WITH YOUR CouGH 


AMAENESS, or tundeed any Pulmeoary Df 


WHY KUN ANY 
CoLp, Heo 


Bronchial ¢ . “ are ly safe 


x sbou ou 
Expectorant, 
the Throat, 
you will Gnd thls remedy equally effectual iu aSord- 
ing relief from obstructiug phlegm, sad Ia healing 
the ludamed parts, 


rmpt per re x 


and if tr ed wit any a@ection of 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: 








New Publications. 





The recent death of the famous artist, 
Heury L. Stephens, will draw attention to 
his itfustrated “Little Billy Vidkins,”’ pub- 
lished by Peterson & Bros., this city. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“In the Whirlpool,” by Emile Zola, just 

thlished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 


‘ 
Pisitadel phin is one of the inmost striking of | 


all E.nile Zola’s great naturalistic romances, 
and is theone from which Zola'’s new play 
of “Renee,” has been dramatized by him. 
It is a study of the life led by a certain class 
ol speculators and pleasure-seekers, who 
mude the gay capital of France their home 
and field of operations during the reign ot 
the Emperor Napoleon the Third. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, Piiladel- 
phia. Price, 75 cents. 


One of the most beautiful of the many | 


beautiful holiday books, is the illustrated 
im, “The True Chureh,”’ by Theodore 
ilton. The pictures, which are full-page, 
are from designs by Granville Perkins,and 
in colors. We have not seen in any book 
this season finer works of art than the 
rand and artistically colored illustration 
be poem in itself is good, but the chief 
value of the book is in ite unsurpassable art 
features. Beauifully bound in gilt orna- 
mental boards, Published and tor sale by 
Claxton & Co. 
MAGAZINES, 


That old favorite, Arthur's Home Maga- 
gine begins the new year with its old attrac- 


tions increased besides many new ones, Al- | 


ways good, it is now better than ever, and 
the household to which it is a monthly visi- 
= cannot but derive much that is bene- 

Cial from its pages. We advise those of 
our readers who have not yet subscribed 
for « magazine and intend doing so to give 
due consideration to Arthur’s. Arthur «& 
Son, Publishers, Philadelphia. 

The Magazize of Art, for January, starts 
tbe new year with the evident intention of 
keeping up with, if not surpassing 
foriner excellencee. The leading articles 
inthe number, all of which are grandly il- 
lustrated, are as tollows : The Cruise of the 
Rover, Art on Wheels, Greek Myths in 
Greek Art, A Pre-Raphaelite Colllection, 
Hogurth's House and Tomb,The Nativity in 
Art, Velusquez, the Lille Bust, ete., ete. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Publishers, New 
York. Subseription. $3.50. Single muim- 
bers, 35 cents. 

“A Look into Hawthorne's Workshop” 
Isa remarkable feature of the January Cen- 
tury, consisting us it does of the most inter- 
pating portions of Nathaciel Hawthorne's 
Wh posthumous notes for a romance, pub- 
lished froin the original notes. Prof. Wal- 
lace, the noted Enylish scientistcontributes 
an jmeportant estimate of The Debt of Sei- 
snee to Darwin, and a portrait of Darwin is 
given as a froutispiece. Another Muglish- 
inan, Frederick W. Myers, writes briefly 
upon the personal and literary influence of 
the late Doan Stanley. George W. Cable 


begins his illustrated historical studies of | 


Oid New Orleans, by answering the much- 
asked question, Who are the Creoles? 
Dr. Egzieston'’s second paper on Cole nial 
history, entitled, the Planting of New Eng- 
land, is well illustrated. Two practical sub- 
ects, effectively treated and profusely il- 
ustrated, are Hydraulic Mining in Cali- 


fornia, and Farming for Feathers, the latter , 


by E. B. Biggar, who has studied ostrich 
farmning in the Cape Colony. 
Stockton, who is now traveling in) Europe, 
describes the amusing expericnces of The 
Rudder Granyers in Fuyland, and there is 
aslightly hu:moerous steteh on Micsissippi 
river travel, entitled The Trip of the Mark 
Twain. Other articles are, A Mole, a Laim- 
prey, and a Fairy, by Jotun Burroughs ; in- 


Balinents of the serials by Mary Hallock | 


Foote, Dr. Gladden, and Mrs. Burnett, and 
soine half dozen poems. ‘Topics of the 
Times" discuss several tresh subjects, and 
the other editorial departinents are unusu- 
aliy full and interesting. The Century Co., 
New York, Publishers, 

The Popular Science Monthly contains the 
following highly interesting articles: The 
Great Comet of 1882, by Professor C. A. 
Young, illustrated ; Scientitie Philosophy, 
by Alfred Fouillee ; Traces ofa Pre-Indian 
People,by Charles C. Abbott, M.D.; Bodily 
Detformities in Girlhood, by Charles Rob- 
erts, F.R.U.S.; Time-keeping in London, TT, 
by E. A. Enyler, illustrated ; A Mastodon 
in an old Beaver Meadow, by S. Lock wood. 
Ph. D.; Curiosities of Sunerstition,by Felix 
L. Oswaid, M. D.; The Gospel of Reerea- 


tion, by Herbert Spencer; The Influence of | 


Education on Observation, Speculative 
Zoology, 11, bv Protessor W. K. Brooks,il- 
lustrated; Playas and Playa-Lakes, by Is- 
rae! C. Russell; S-ientitic Farming at Roth: 
auvsted, 11, by Manly Miles, M. D.; Recent 
Advances in Photography, by Captuin Ab- 
ney, R.E., F.R.S.; Sketeh of Professor 


Henry Draper, with portrait; Fcitor’s Ta- | 


ble, Literary Notices, Popular Miscellany, 
and Notes. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 
New York. Subscription price, $.00 per 


yoar. 
—-—— - <> - - 


A PorvarR Dyre.—The young growth 
of the poplar tree, says a German technical 


r, yields a dye which may be extracted | 
Pe oll The voungtwigs and branches | 


as follows: 
are bruised and boiled for twenty minutes 
with a solution of alum,ten pounds of wood 
requiring one pound of alum, in three 

lons of water. The solution is filtered 
out and allowed to cool, and, after stand- 


ing some tiine, ts again filtered from a 
resinous deposit. On exposure to air and 
light it +» a rich gold color, and 
may be used directly for dyeing orange 
apd yellow shades upon all classes of 
gous. 





Ee 


its | 


Frank R. | 








“Presenting the Bride” Heard From | 


—— a 


Sardis, O., Dec. 1, '82. 

FAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
| premium picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
| and think it very beautiful. 1 am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such «a besatiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say it is the prettiest and richest pre- 
nium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
| Will do all that lies tn my power to lacrease your sub- 
cription bist. 


8. A. H. 


Richland, Mo., Dec. 2, 82, 
FAitor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beanty. [am well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 





Palestine, Tex., Dec. 1, '82. 
FAlitor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
M. J. H.L. 





Abbeville, 8. C., Dee. 2, °82. 
FAltor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in good 
condition, Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscribers soon, 
} 8. W.C, 


Youngstown, N. Y., Dec. 4, ‘82. 
FAlitor Post--The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think itis just superb. Expect to get you numerous 
tubseribers ina few days, 


E. D.B. 


Stonewall, [. T., Dec. 1, 

EAltor Saturday Evening Post 

ture, ‘‘Pres@Rtiag the Bride, ** 

am more than picased with *, 
| somest picture | ever saw, 


"82. 

Your premium pic- 
was duly received, and 
It is by far the hand- 


M. F.C. 


Ellisville, I11., Dee. 2, '82. 
FAitor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,*? is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
fet] to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 


'* 


Lambertville, N. J., Dec. 3, °82. 
Faiter Post Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ came to hand all right. To cannot tind lan- 
guage to express nv thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, [have received many preminins, but vours 
leads them all. Will send some subseript Lovlbs scmcdn, 
- 


Kill Creek, Kan., Dec. 1, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received, THE POsT is a splendid literary journal. 
And the pleture Is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
| considers it grand, 





G.W.w. 


Evanston, Wyoming, Dec. 1, '82. 
Editor Post— ‘resenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem, Have given ita conspicuous place 
in our gallery for te inspection of our friends, 
J. Mcc, 


Inesuette, British Col., Nov. 25, 82. 
Falitor Saturday Evening Post—! reeeived the beau- 
uiful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** in due tina, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what 1 can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, 


Colegrove, Pa., Dec. 1, ’82. 

Editor Post—I have received premium, 

senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses 

guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 
subscribers for you. 


‘*Pre- 
my most san- 
Will get some 

N. 


G. M, 


Nevoda, I1]., Dee. 6, ’82. 


Editor Saturday Evening Dost—My beautiful pre- 


infum Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Lwillsee what Il ecan- do for you in 


the way of new subscribers, 


M.J.F. 


Hamilton, Ill., Dec. 1, °82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘Presenting the 
bride’’ received, and | consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of iny friends, and each apd every 
one of them pronounce it) beautiful, 
E. D. 





Conneaut, Pa., Dec. 7, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. IT will with pleasure aid you 
in raleing your subscription list, and [| think I can 
get a great many subscribers f ro vou,. 


Db. BR. 





Madison, Ala., Dec. 2, ’82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ and think it very beautiful, Dad 
it frawed and bung up two hours after its arrival. 
is admired by everybody, 


A. H.L. 





Jackson, Mich., Dec. 7, ’82. 


Editor Post—I received your premium picture-yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
It ts far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


YOU KNOW YOU DO. 





When someone's step comes up the walk, 


| Your cheeks take on a rosier bue; 


And though nv other hears his knock, 
You hear it well—you know you do! 


And when his arm steals round your chair, 
You give a smothered scream or two, 
Asif you didn't want It there; 
But, oh, you do—you know you do! 


You let him kiss your blushing cheek, 
Somehow your lips meet his lips, too; 

You tempt him, pretty thing, to speak, 
You wicked flirt, you know you do! 


And when he timidly doth press 
His wish to make a wite of you, 
With happy heart you answer yes, 
You darling girl—you know you do! 
—s. T. OLEN. 


~<a  ———— 


Humorous. 


Persons of high position—Balloonists. 
The Board of Trade—A 
sign. 


Low funds are effectual barriers to high 
epirite, 





shopkeeper’s 


A kind of tea never used by gossips— 
Charity. 


Literature for war times—Reviews and 
magazines, 


Rued remarks—Remarks that get you 


into trouble, , 


On the artless heart the flirt practises her 
heartless art. 


make Mary marry, 


hour did not get it. 


The most wsthetic thing known is a cigar 


stump. Itis all but. 


‘‘A new way to pay old debts’’ is to take 


the eash and pay them. 


Mince-pic season is here, and those who 
ean afford it will now dream of elephants with four 
trunks and mules with illuminated beads, 


The latest boarding-house sport is called 
“Hunting the Clam.*’ About fifty fritters are placed 
on the floor, and the boarders proceed to tread for 
the clam, The first person to discover it receives the 
chromo, 


“LT never thought but once,’’ said old 
Deacon Webbing, ‘‘that it was asin to steal an um- 
brella.’? **‘And when was that??? asked a friend, 
‘It was when some pesky thief stole my silk one,’ 
answered the deacon, 


Some men are inconsistent creatures. 


They will get up in the middle of the night and throw 
their boots ata dog is howling at the 
moon, and the next night pay tive dollars for a seat 
to hear Italian opera, 


because he 


A small boy of four summers was riding 
on a hobby-horse with a companion, 
rather uncasmfortably om the 
reflective pause, he said; 
off I could ride better, *’ 


Ile was seated 
neck, Aftera 
‘Il think if one of us gets 


horse's 












HE CREAT CURE 





FOR 
—RHEUM-A-TIS. 
it is for all the painful diseases of the 


KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rh m can 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 
ot the worst forms of this terrible disease! 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 
"oe $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICITARDSON & Go. Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 


LODER'S 


DIGESTIVE 
POVVDER 


—— 


Acts at the Same Time on 








Kidneys, Liver and Bowel 





















Sure Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Nausea, Sour Stomach, Fetid or Foul Breath, Consti- 
pation, Sick Headache, BiliousVomuting, Vertigo, Loss 
of Appetite, Flatulence with frequent Belching of 
Wind, Oppression atter Eating, Burning Sensation at 
the Pit of the Stomach, and all fils whieh drive many 
to despair, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigestion, ~ 
The setion of these Powders is directly upon the 
food during the process of divestion, absorbing gases, 
neutralizing acid, and correcting acid secretions, 
promoting digestion, improving the appetite, and 
#iving tone and vigor to the entire system, 
PRICK, 3 CENTS AND 61, 
By sending the amount in stamps, will be mailed to 
any part of the city or country. Sole depot— 
G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 
1539 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia, Pa. 


You need write but a single letter to | 


Latest fact—The child who cried for an | 


‘SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 





| 











R.R.R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE For 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


In from one tc twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matte. 
how violent or excrutiating the in the RHEU- 
MATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer 
MADWAY'’S READY RELIEF will atiord in: 
stant ease, 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflammation of th, 
Bladder, Inflammatien of the wels, Congestion ot 
the Lungs, Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Hysterics, Croua Diphe tTia, ('a- 
tarrh, inducnen, Headache, Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ‘hills, Ague Chills, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, Brulses, Coughs, Colds, Sprains, Pajns 
in the Chest, Back or Lins, are instantly pullover 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bilj- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
RADWAY'S Titus) so quick as RADWAY’ EADY 

ELIEF. 

It will ina few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour *tomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Summer Complaints, 
Diarrhaa, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and 
ali Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RADWAY’'s 
READY RELIEF with them, A few drops in water will 
prevent sickness or pains from change of water. It is 
yetter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 
RaADWaAyY's READY RELIEF is the only remedial 


DR. RADWAY’S 


The Great Blood Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 
Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDs, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, Syphi- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of tho Luugs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, Tic Doloreux, White Swellings, Tu- 
mors, Ulcers, Skin and lip Diseases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Salt_Rheuim, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are briek-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofan 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small ofthe back 
and along the loins, Sold by druygist.. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
inedicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
times asinuch. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coatea with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
Vous Diseases, Headache, ¢ Oustipaution, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe ~ t, Bilhousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera, Purely vegetable, containing 
ho mercury, Minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Beg - Observe the following sy Iptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Consti sition, Tn- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disyust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the ‘Heart, ¢ hoking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticieney of Pers- 

tration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stampto RADWAY «& CO. N 
Warren Street, New York. mm & 


42 |nformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the valne of 
Dr. RADWAY'S old established Ro RL R. REMEDIES 
than the base and worthless imitations of thein, as 
there are False Resvlvents, Reliefs and Pills. ' Be 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 
**Radway’’ ison what you buy. 
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John Wanamaker's 


Everythingin Drv G 
Wearing park aan 
Appoint- 


Hou wees gm | 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of moncy if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mafled « n application. 














eulaEeTem. Am quile proud oft. ) JOUN WANAMAKER, Puivapenputa 
H. H. We have the larvest retatl stock 12 the United States 
McFall, Mo Dec 5, "82 Send tw Be. . —_ 5 ‘for beautifa 
EAéitors Post—I received wy premium for The FP et, aw eet f Chr on x ards an i price 
-or which accept tu.anks. It is the most beautiful pre- | ported and d naiaal 4 designs, im- 
miami ever saw WHIT N - 
4 M. B. EK. L, j LD { aM 5 60 Nassau St., New York. 
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ARB, 
say where you caw this Advertisement. 


Sth 
nomesatiis 


ONSUMPTION. 


have @ positive reme< © above disease; 
.nousands Of cases of the worst kind and of jon standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in {its effic 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES PREE. together with a VaL- 
any sufferer. Give Ex- 


VABLE TREATISE on this disease, to 
~ O. address, Dik. T. A. SLOCUM, isi Poari St, H. ¥, 





preas & P, O. 














THE SATURDAY 





} —_ = — 











, 
BIRTH AND DEATH OF WORLDS. | 


T has been said that,had past geological | 


changes in the earth taken place at the 

saine rate as those which are now in pro- 
gress, 100,000,000 of years at the very least 
would have been required to produce those 
effects which have actually been produced, 
we find, since the earth's surface was fit to 
be the abode of life. 


But recently, it has been peinted out, cor- | 


rectly in all wegen C that under the 
greater tide-raising power of the moon in 
past ages, these changes would have taken 
place more rapidly. 

As, however, 10,000,000 of years, and pro- 

bably a much longer time, must have 
elapsed since the noon was at that favor- 
able distance for raising tides, we are by no 
ineans enabled, as some well-meaning but 
mistaken persons have imagined, to reduce 
the life-bearing tage of the earth froma 
100,000,000 of years to a minute fraction ot 
such a period. 

The short life, but exceedingly lively 
one, which they desire to see established 
by geological or asironomical reasoning, 
never can be deimonstrated. 

At the very least, we inust assign 10,000,- 
000 years tothe life-bearing stage of the 
earth's existence. 

If we now multiply this period by seven 
for Jupiter we get a period of 60,000,000 
years longer. 

But take the stage proceeding that of life 
on the earth. 

From researches —_ the cooling of 
masses of heated rock, it seems to tollow 
that a period of more than 300,000,000 years 
must have been required for the © ling of 


the earth from a temperature of 2,000° to | 


200°, a covling which has certainly taken 
place. 

Suppose, however, that these experi- 
ments, or the calculations based on them, 


were vitiated by some error so considerable 
as to increase the real duration of the fiery 


stage ofour earth’s history more than ten- | 


told, the real duration of that period being 
only | 30,000,000 years. 
u 


Itiply this inturn by 7, and we get a | 


eriod of 210,000,000 years, or 180,000 years 
onger. - 

We ought next to consider the 
stage ; but the evidenceon which to form 
an opinion as to the duration of this stage 
of a planet's history is too slight to be the 
basis of actual calculation. 

Here, as Tyndall has remarked, ‘‘conjec- 
ture must entirely cease.’ 


vaporous | 


But, by considering only two stages—the | 


fiery stage and the life-bearing, or rather 
that portion of the life-bearing stage 


through which the earth has hitherto pass- 


ed—we find the two monstrous tine dilifer- | 


ences— 180,000,000 and 60,000,000,0r 240,000, - 
000 years in all. 


They mean that, if our assumption as to | 


the effect of Jupiter’ 8 Superior mass is cor- 
rect, then, supposing Jupiter and the earth 
to have started into existence as distinct 
orbs at the saine or nearly tho same time, 
240,000,000 years must elapse before Jupiter 
will reach the st: ige of planetary life 
through which our earth is now passing. 
Whether the assumption be correct or 
not, the tine differences between the stages 
of Jupiter's life and the earth’s are of this 
order. They must be measured by tens of 
millions if not by hundreds of millions of 
years. Wemust note, however that the 
240,000,000 years correspond with only a 


seventh part of that time in the earth’s his- | 


tory; so that we may say that, if our uas- 
sumptions are correct, Jupiter would now 
be in the state in which our earth was 34, 
000,000 years ago, or nearer the beginning 
than the end of the fiery stages. 

—— oa e———O - 

IMPORTANT KvENTS.—Following are the 
naines of some of the important events that 
have happened in American history up to 
the present century. 1640. First printing 
press, 1649. Men are comnmanded to wear 
Shorthair. 1704. First newspaper printed 
at Boston. 1706. Coifee is tasted. 1710, 
Tea is tried, but taxation makes it costly. 
171]. Post-office started. I721. Potatoes 
planted as a curiosity. 1740. Tinware 
inanufactured, 1756. Benjamin Franklin 
invented the very useful lightning rod. 
1760. First attempt at fashion. Collarsare 
worn on shirts and chaises appear. 1765, 
Liberty talked of. No more using of 
Stamped paper. 1779. Wooden clocks 
nade, 1773. Trouble begins about tea; 
chests of itthrown into Boston harbor. 1774. 
zoe streets of Boston are lighted with oil- 

lamps. 1780. Umbrellas used by few rich 
people, and much laughed at. 1792. Silk 
worins raised, and in a tew houses silk car- 
pets are seen. 1795-1800. Pantaloons take 
the place of breeches for ordinary wear,and 
plates are used at breakfast and tea. 

—_ © > - 

THE CHIEF OF SINNERS.—A_ notorious 
scainp, tmuch affected in a revival, 
went to Jonathan Mdwards,and said to hii, 
in the religious parlance of the time: “I re 
alize that | ain the chief of sinners."’  ** iad 
to hear it,’’ said the dominie; “your neizh- 
bors have long realized it.’”’ “I feel,’’ per- 
sisted the whining penitent, “that I ain w ill- 
ing to be dainned for the glory of God.’ 
“Well,’’ replied the hard-hearted preacher, 


once 


ig don’ t know anybody around here who 
would have the slightest objection.’ 

. —__— F< 

STEALING Woop.—Henrv Steer. of 
stockton, Cal 7 noticed recent \ that hie 
ab 

id 6xpl 810Nn occurred in the house of an 


— negro woinan living in the neighbor- 
00d. The woman was blown out of the 


doorway and the stove was | 
Wrecked 


, Complete, 














F acetic. 


What word is pronounce ed w ronge ven by 
the best scholars? Wrong. 

A marked man—The 
down on a newly-painted stoup. 


STINGING irritation, 


Complaints, cured by **Bus 


fellow who 


inflam mation, 
‘hupaiba.** §@1 

Put yourself in your enemy's place, 
first ascertain what the place js w 


Wells’ “Bongh on Corns.” 
permanent cure, 


all Kidney 


but 
orth. 

Ask for it, 
warts, bunionsf 


before the 


Ve. 
coTrtis, 
What man is allowed to 


queen with his hat on? 


sit 

lier coachman, 
“Ruachupaiba.”* —Quick, 

noving Kidney Diseases @1. 


complete cure, all ane 


Seeing is not believing. There are many 

men you can see and yet cannot believe, 
P ——_— c¢ <—-— 
The Following Letter Speaks for Itself. 
PHILADELPINA, Dee. 3, 1882, 

WiLLiamM J, PHILLIPS, I’resident American 

District Telegraph Company : 

DEAK SIR:- Quite a serious fire 
lastcvening between seven and eight o'clock, under 
the floor of the dining-room of the premises 1027 
Spruce street, Lealled into service the Fire Depart- 
menutoft the American District Telegraph Company, 
The alarm was answered with great promptness, and 
the fire was soon extinguished, 


having orlginated 


Dee 
sits | 





sire to return iny sincere thanks to your com- 
pany for the admirable efficiency of the service ren- 
dered, and espectally toeall attention to the exeellent 
wanayement and courtesy of your offieers, Amburger | 


and less, who deserve great ssiishabelien. 


lam, respectfully yours, 
JAMES W. HAZELUURST. 
—-_ o Ai — 
Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Supertluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
elrenular, Madame WAMBOBS), 34 Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. ad 

Old Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of all 
kinds, Full value qaid, J. 1. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silwer, #3 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 


Mention THE Post, 
—_>- © —— 


42° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


press, 





HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


back or disordered urine ca 


—_-—___— 


Kidneys, Liver and Eowsle- 


r Does a lame 


cate that you arc avictim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; uso Kidney-Wort at onee, (drug- 
gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 


come the disease and restore healthy action. 


L di For complaints peculiar 
a ies. to your scx, such as pain 

and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 
48 it will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention of urine, 
| brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
Ol pains, all speedily yicld to its curative power, 
<<) 43, BOLD DY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


ya 
‘THE MILD POWER 


3 CURES# 


Bw 8 HOMEOPATHIC VR 
In use twenty years. The most safe, simple, comnem, 
ical and efficient medicine known Dr. iumph 
Book on Disease and its Cure (144 pp.) also Illustrat 
Catalogue sent free. Humphreys Homeopathic 
Medicine Co., , 109 Fulton St., New ‘ork 


AGENTS WANTED 
HITE [JOUS| 




















of 
the 





OUSE 












The ONLY Book of the kind ever run 
NEW EDITION. : ration trons Was ae 
resent time, with ove WM) Steel Portraits of I sof the 
itt jews of many fthe Homes of the Pre« 
tlable beowk pu hed Ageots 

BRADLEY &C0. PHILAD A. 
PHILADA 

FVERYWNERE to wll 


AGENTS WANTED 


Machine ever invented, Will knita pe < 
ae h with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
minutes. It will also knit a great varicty of acy. 
work for which there is alwnysaready market, Ren 
for circifar and terms to tue Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co.., 13 [remount dtreet, woetee, Mass. 


$100 to $250 


the lest Family Knit 


per month guarat seed sure, 


a positive ete t Avents 
evervwhere selling our new braided SILVER Mat Li 
WHITE WIKE( LOTHES LIN BE. Willlast a liteti ind 
never rust i we toca ot oak do pt Atel be em 
Samples fre hie riendsand cou eod, 
Address GIR .RD Witt ILLS, Vhiladeiphia, Pa, 
Se Tee bibs estand fastest-selll 
Pict« 1b and Bibles Prive reluced [4 
percent “NATION AL PUGLISHING Co,, Philada., Pa. 
A RICH NEW BOOK. 
“CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.’ A 
WHAT WOMEN SHOULDKNOW. eae wet li 
eralt to active agents, FIRESIDE PUB co, 
P.O. Box 6. aN »o&t., F I’ 


4 HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Gar field Family 
150 cents. |) 


AGENTS 2:3::3:: 


r Family Me- 


make money selling or ’ ly 2 
4 ,capital required. Standard 
( ure Co. ° Nyt Peatl Street, New York. 


, Mass, 
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or 
ents, 
nothing can be 







FORTE. 
_— cAT 






(AL LE LS A A 


ww 


the time fs 

when many will 

handsome for HOL, 
Hirchday “ iy 


than an ORGAN or Pi ASO- 
Hefore 
rehase wre for yale 


otis a : (ter abate “ pustal anyway 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
PRATTY'S MANUFACTORY ts 
Ratirend Ave. & Beatt 
W ASUINGTON, NE 
“The Larrest Organ and Piano Establishment {a Existence.” 
While asa rule over the doors of other rmanufactories yrra read “ Post 


Neo Admitta e. ete + 
“visifons AE AL Ww w 
MOO ER I EE REI I a / 









@ to anuounce that 


more eni 








ou mak 
c STR: < 
showing 


at shee | neet 












et 
tegen Vat: 


te the retall buyer.) If you have no time to 





REATTY © OFFICES ANU W AME A/MS,; 
Huliding, VW eshington Ave, 
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R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philade!phia. 


Premier Artist 


IN TEAR. 


GOSSANZR VEN 
and ELASTIC BAND 





Inventor of the celebrated 
TILATING WIG 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOL PEERS AND SCALPS, 


Now l, The round of the INCTTES, 

head, | Now. From forehead back 
No, 2. From forehead is far as bald, 

over the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
No, 3 From ear to ear fur as required, 

over the top, (No. Obwer the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

Hie has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Touper Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manulace 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Vnion., Letters trom any part of the world will re- 
ecive attention, 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Mair, 


WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURINC CO. 


SEWING MACTIINES, Needles, Parts, Attseh- 
ments, Sewing Maehine Findings, ete. 
LUFKIN BUTPON-HOLE MACHINES, 
NATIONAL BUTTON-IDOLE MACHINES 


806 Chestnut St. - - Philadeiphia, Va. 





“s ‘ Y 7) 1 Y “» 
SL. SWISSORGAN SI. 
Known as the Tyrolean Musie Box; elgbt tures ar 
follows: ‘**Nearer My Gio thes ** heeet bs ane 
By.’ **Down tn a Coal Mine, *“,randfather’ > 
Cloek, °° ‘Hold the Fort, ** ‘Home, Sweet Home, ** 
**The Last Ly cee of Semmes ad iein the Cold, 
Cold Ground, I will se ped edg ght dy 
postpaid, toevery reader of t! per, on —— 
One Dollar, or Three Organs for wo Dollars 
Ws MU 
zz Church St., New York. 
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Ramples of Knitting Milk A% jege payne, 8 
Rules and Desig na for Knittin Filk Bto Milttens, 
Moner Purses, Babies’ Cars, Laces, etc... wisl ‘be ‘mailed 7) 
any address on receipt of 6 eta in postave stamps or money, 


THE RAINERD. fe (ARMSTRONG, Go., 


235 Market St., froadway, N 
Be Send for shvenies ahout Waate ad rot- 
ferry, ioc. per oz, 


(Tow stad * ORGANS. ONLY 65.00. FC ircu: 
He 


4 lars free, eh Organina €o., Philada., Pa- 





PRICE, $25. 00. 
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JAMES L. LRANSON, & ‘ nut =f Phila., Pa 
DDHONOGRAPHITY Phas t " rt-Hand 
( ata! bie Vitinan, with alpha- 
rasentona beat 
Addn PP HONUGILA PHI INSTITUTE, Cin'’ti, a 
T All new: 5071. arge Per- 
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30); ote ‘H. M. COOK, Meriden, Ca 


CARDS, al) Chrom Giaassand Mort 
PE ey in gold £} etloc. West & » Westville, | 


brated K 
lowest price, We invite the strictest investigation. Bend 
your address on # postal card for further particulars. 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVEI.L” WASTER to do better 
work and do it easter and in less time than any «ther machine 
in the world Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean without 


ACENTS WANTE 


arma | that Agents are making from 875 te 8150 per 
mouth. 
dies haveg reat success ec] ing this Warher. 


rubbing, we will refund the money. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La 
Retail priceonly 
Sample to those desiring anagency 82. Also the Crle 

EYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturer’ 


—} 


Hay $ FOOT! THE P THE MAGTO 


ful pi ret aot canoe 

at meth ng thet every young wae 

aod Wenan wants, Will magn! fy wee 

times. This Is something entirely gow 

and aliare Bargain to these who wth te 

$00 the Desatiful in Netare Revealed Prive Oe. & for 61, 0005) vee 

oF . OU, Stamps. All handsomely mounted In Oreide and ivory, ar 4 

gent secure frum ebservation on receipt of price, When mot in nese ite 

Otjok, enn not be detected. With every order we will send frre of 

charve, a New Wonderful and Rere book, which w'!l surely please 
T ~ (Out this out & send with order.) Mention thie paper. 


Sherwood 1 & Co., Box 63, Williamsburg, N.Y. 


Sawin Made Easy. 


The Kew Im 
MONARCH LIGHTNING 
A. 















(CURE FITS! 


time and then havethem return again, | mean aradical pao bng 
§ have made the disease of FITS, KPILEVSY or FALLING 
BICKNESS @ Mfle-long study. Iwarrant m remedy te curs 
the worst cases, Because others have fallod is no reason for 
oo how receiving acure, Bendat ones for @ treatise and a 
Free Bottio of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Pust 

OMece, It costs you nothing for a trial, and I willeure 
ork. 


Address Dr. 11. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St. New 
fowen pete petese ever knowa 
Mities, 4 Revolvers. 
OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp fr our New 
Illus, 1422-84, 
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P. POWELL &8ON , 888 Main street, (IN: iNNaTI, a 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





HIS is the age of trimming ; we adorn 

our persons, our houses, our gardens 
with scrupulous care; we devote much 
time and inuch talent tothe prefection of 
the “art of deccration, and by so doing 
we give employment to thousands who, 
without such emnploy, would languish in 
poverty. 

The time for solid simplicity has not yet 
returned, noris likely to return; au con- 
traire, we are advancing 98 a people in 
our artistic tastes, and each day brings new 
evidence of our iniprovement in manufac- 
ture. 

Drees being our special province, we are 
apt to notice all details relating to personal 
adornment with particular attention, but 
even the most indifferent observer must 
notice the beauty of the dress and mantle 
trimmings now introduced. 

Chenille trimmings, which are as soft and 
light as feathers, are made in an endless 
variety, while the beautiful passementeries 
in satin cord and in bead work deserve the 
naine of embroidery more than of pusse- 
inenterie. 

The new designs for braiding, and the 
passementeries which imitate braiding, are 
in exquisite taste, and can be applied with 
eane to costumes of cloth, velvet, and vel- 
vetecn. 

This style of passementerie is equally 
useful for trimming a new dress or for re- 
freshing one of last year. 

But iu the employment of ali kinds 
trimming I would especially warn 
readers against over-trimining. 

The Russia braid passementeries are, of 
course, the newest kind of ornaments ; 
these can be had in various designs by the 
yard for application on the jacket or dress, 
where they look precisely as if the braided 
design were worked on the inaterial ; sets 
of jacket ornamentsare also made in the 


of 
my 





saine way, and area great boon to those 
who have no time to work then. 

For soirees, dresses covered with white | 
lace flounces, with the corsage and paniers | 
of velvet or plush, are much used, this be- 
ing an excellent manner (tf renovating « 
half-worn pink, cream, white, or blue surah 
skirt. 

Surahs of two shades, with immense che- | 
quers in scabious, hortensia, old-pink, delf/ 
red, trimmed with velvet of a dark shade, | 
are fanciful drosses much worn for the 
saine purpose, 

A pink chequered surah has targe pani- | 
ers edged with a wide band of dark-pink | 
velvet, the train and loops of ribbon on the 
skirt being of the same velvet. 

The chequers are enormous, 


ette of velvet, black, or seal-brown, the 
front of satin with velvet fowersin relief, 
each flower encircled with a row of beads 
to match, producing an exceedingly rich | 
effect. 

This new method of beading, though 80 
fashionable for evening dresses, is also 
much used for very rich confections and | 
visiting dresses of broche velvet. 

Along mantle of seal-brown velvet 
broche, the flowers outlined with these 
beads in shaded brown and amber, and 
edged with thick chenille fur or 
fringe, is peculiarly handsome and ele- 
gant, and will obtain a signal sucvess thus 
winter. 

There isa strong leaning at present 4o- 
wards striped materials for evening wear in 
the fashionable world, the newest being 
gros-grains with satin stripes, and velvet 
pekins, alternately plain and ottoman vel- 
vet, this last promising tobethe flower of 
winter novelties. 


Plusb will renew its last year's triumphs, | 
though, of cours), new varieties have also | 


appeared. 
There is the mazarin plush, with short 


pile, sprinkled with large velvet-like flow- | 


ers iu relief, the favorite material for heavy 
winter manties. 

They will be trimined with costly furs or 
wide bands of triple chenille fringe, or 
bends of feathers of all shades, not less 
coutly but more fanciful than furs. 

Ondine plushes with short pile, striped 
diagunally with longer-haired bands, will 


be used for long paletots, pelisses, and red- 


ingotes, and will combine with the above 
mentioned striped gros grains for evening 
costuines in the following style; the skirt 
of cadine plush crenelated over narrow 
pleatings of gros grain faille, the tablier 
and train of pekin grosgrain, and the rob- 
ings and paniers of piush. 


| beads, upon satin 


| ‘Melle, 


increasing 
the fantastic appearance of the whole cos- 
tuime. 

Another style, more serious but hand- 
soiner, for dinners and soirees, is the toil- 


The braided and embroidered mantles, 
both pelisses and circular cloaks, are also 
novelties this season, the two kindsof work 
being often united to ornament mantles ot 
arinure and satin bordered with fur, or its 
favorite substitute, escalier plush. 

The prevalence of aiken materials does 
not, however,altogether distroy the prestige 
of cloth, on the contrary, sume of the most 
lady-like inantles are of brown, green, or 
black, plain or ottoman cloth, richly braid- 
ed and bordered with fur. 

These vetemnents long and decidedly 
comfortable for cold days. 

Velvet and velveteen play a conspicuous 
part in winter attire, and skirts of velvet, 
with little or no trimming, are worn with 
draperies and tunics of all sur of woolen 
inaterials, a very convenient fashion, as a 
black velvet or good velveteen skirt serves 
very well tor the foundation of several 
toileta, 

Another convenient tashion is that of the 
dress scarves, which are soldin_ infinite 
varieties of color, and are a great help to 
renovate an old dress, or to brighten up one 
of neutral tint. 

Embroidered velvet skirts with wide 
ruche below, look very pretty with polo- 
naises or panier tunica of different inaterial; 

thus, for example: 

A skirt of brown velvet with pleating of 
the saine, about nine inches deep,the upper 
part lined with gold-colored satin, put on 
the skirt ina very full double box-pleat,and 
stiched on about four inches troin the top of 
the flounce, so that by drawing down and 
fastening the top of each pleat, the effect of 
a pleated flounce headed by a ruche is 
gained. 

Let anyone try whata pretty trimming 
this mmakes for the bottom of a skirt, the 
heading of the dounce being as I said be- 
fore, lined with colored silk or satin. 

Over this trimming isan embroidery in 
silk, the design yellow chrysanthemuims 
with bronze green leaves in little bunches 
about six inches apart. 

The tunic with this is of green, gold, and 
brown brocade, with very full 
pointed bodices, and tight sleeves slashed 
with gold satin at the shoulder and elbow, 
fastened with enamelled buttons. 

Braided skirts and tunies are very much 
worn, and gitmp and embroidery in jet and 
skirts, while in some | 
rather elaborate toilets one sees designs of 
birds and insects worked in beads and filo- 


The style of inaking winter costumes is 
not very elaborate, the plain skirts and | 


| Short tunics being more popular than any | 
| other make. 


Sleeves are narrow and full on the shoul- 
der, paniers end in long straight pieces be- 
hind, very often undraped, while cords and 
tassels are used to loop the fulness at baek 
of skirt, corresponding one edging the 
bodice ; and a pretty way to make the pan- 


iers is in three pieces in folds, one of which | 


crosses the trout, while the two others 
come from the sides, and are merged into 
the back drapery. 

Oue of 
strong dash of red in it, is made with skirt 
of wide double pleats from top to bottom, 
just showing a narrow red kilting, 
inakes a sort of balayeuse. 


The bodice isa pointed one, back and 


front, with full paniers corded with red at | 


the edge gathered fully upon it, drawn in 


; ° . . | 
with a bow of red watered ribbon in front, | The wool was passed over and over, in its 


and looped rather high at the back of the 


| bodice, to fall in straight ends, 
triple | 


The sleeves are quite plain, buttoning 


| sone way down atthe outside seain, with 
| colored wnetal buttons with a tiny 


frill of 
red at the wrist. 

A sinall drawn cape lined with red and 
fastened with a bow in frunt finishes it, and 
the hat is a brownish felt, pointed back and 
front, with tuft of red feathers and aigrette 
at tLe side. 


Anotber dress 1s of bronze brown cash- 


mere and soft silk, striped with three colors | 


—brunze, turquoise, and gold. 
The skirt is of the latter, with 


ery and bodice are of the former. The 
bodice fastens behind, and the panier drap- 


| ery is very prettily arranged. The long | 


straight ones which form it, is drawn up in 


| front, pleated with full folds high up at 
the back, let loose froin there to fall straight | 


to the topof the flounce,so as to make a sort 


| of long loop, which is filled in by a wide | 


sash of silk fastened upon the tail of the 
bodice. 


Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION. 


AINTING on glass still retains its pop- 
ularity. Mirrors of all sizes, circular 

stands for flower vases, the panels and 
doors of cabinets, glass flower pots with 


four sides, the 





| ed velvet or satin laid 


paniers, | 


heather mixture serge with a | 


| again lightly to the valance. 
| done here and there, but it was most effec- | 
| tive. 


| roses on it. 


only a 
| ruche at the bottom, and the tun.c or drap- 


“jambe” of a mantelshelf, | 


the front of a cottage 
other erncseene arti 
w inted glass. 

The desigts are usually floral, bold and 
effective, and tie work is carried outin oil 
paints, laid on tolerably thick, and without 
any preparation. ; 

na fashionable boudoir I saw recently 
the strips of glass betweea the windows 
painted with a few detached sprays of red 
tucconia and leaves, and the mirror over @ 
console table bad a large spray painted on 
the left side, with tendrils and sinall leaves 
straying up and partially across, and the 
etfect was decidedly pretty. 

Ata dinner party recently,a strip of look- 
ing-glass, a little over balf a yard In width, 
was laid in the centre of the table, painted 
all round the edge with waterlilies, grass, 
and leaves, with a few bulrushes at the cor- 
ners. 

The centre piece with green and white 
flowers, had a wreath painted round it on 
the strip of glass. 

The axhor diahen, all slightly raised, con- 
taining the truit, cakes, and bonbons rested 
on the unpainted part. : 

A sinaller piece of glass, laid just in the 
centre of the table, undera lamp or vase, 
and painted, looks well. 

It is not necessary to paint very carefully, 
the general effect being most aimed at. 
Pieces of looking-glass can be cur into 
shapes, and fitted intothe backs of plush 
and velvet brackets, with a piece of ribbon- 
velvet tightly fastened across the edges, or 
into the back of a blotting case or photo- 
graph album, and paintec with a spray of 
flowers or birds or any design. 

I was lately shown two circular pieces of 
glass, bound with velvet, and backed with 
gold paper, inthe style of the old passe- 
partout photograph frames; they were sus- 
pended by velvet bows, and had a lovely 
lace painted in oils on each. 

Toilet mirrors have now occasionally 
plain straight bordefimgs of glass let into 
unvarnished wood, and painted with flow- 
ers. 

Other mirrors have bands of 
on to 


jano, and many 
es are deoorated 


embroider- 
the _ plain, 
straight woodwork. 

Similar embroidery is worked on a wider 
band, which borders the edge of the toilet 
cover. Loops of ribbon of the colors inthe 
work, fall very long, from the two front 
corners of the table, the “skirt”? being ot 
flounces of washing lace, figured net, or 
muslin. 

Sunflowers hold their own 


in artistic 


work, and very large single ones, without / 
| stalk or leaves, forin the centre of cushions 
' and circular toot stools, 


They are worked in either arrasene or 
crewels, and are affective. A brown satin 
quilt, had one ot large sunflowers worked 


, in each corner, with a wreath of smiailer 


ones in the centre, incircling a large imono- 
grain worked in sunflowers, each about the 
size of an ox-eyed daisy. 


The monogram com of these minia- 


| ture flowers closely put together was ex- 


tremely effective. 
The same had been worked in ox-eyed 
daisies, on a ruby velvet ground, for a ban- 


| ner screen, which hung from one side of a 


mantel border of red ve!vet, embroidered 
with one large spray of daisies and brain- 
bles. 

This isa somewhat novel style, and is 
carried out on the little fireplace curtains as 


| well as on the valances and wall brackets. 


On the curtains the design rises froin the 
base, and strays upwards, 

Ornamental work can be made out of 
discolored blankets that have become un- 


| sightly from continual washings and lon 
| wear. | 
| color, cut upinto a variety of sizes and | 
shapes, and by being embroidered in silk, | 
crewel, or chenilles, or applique with color- | 
| ed cloth, made into various articles ot dec- 


whieh | oration. 


They can be dyed to any desire 


A carriage rug was dyed dark blue,bound 


| with velveteen of a deeper shade, and ein- 


broidered in four corners with sunflowers. 
A mantel valance, of dark green, bad pop- 
one coarsely worked with one petal raised 
»y means of cardboard, and turned back. 


correct shades, till the card was coinpletely 
covered, fastened tothe poppy, and then 


A perambulator cover of ruby had wild 
A couvrepied was of alternate 
stripes of red velveteen and red blanket, 
with a running pattern of jessamine work- 
ed on the velveteen, and stars of very dark 
red arrasene on the blanket. 
few uses to which old blankets are put, and 
there are others which nay suggest thern- 
selves, such as panels of screens, portieres, 
mats for baths, and window hangings, 
etc. 

Ornamental plates look their best when 
placed on small velvet-covered easels, sur- 


_ rounded by a twisted length of soft silk, 
either plain or edged with narrow silk 
| fringe. 


This silk length is passed over one up- 
right support at the top behind the tallest, 
centre one, over the third showing 


the plate on both sides, then twisted 


side. 

On a mantelshelf, two handsome plates on 
these easels, with the scarf twisted on o 
posite sides are very effective, especially in 
red. Wien the photograph of a friend or 
relation is on the plate, and painted (as is 
sometimes seen ), od way of show- 
ing off. Some wooden fraines are carved to 
look like open con rules; they 
are usually mounted on velvet. The coin- 
mon cheap carved frames and brackets 
look well when gilded and put on ww vel- 
vot. 


iMtisa we 


passes aud 








This was only | 


| bother about what was not his business. 


These are a history, standard poetry and fiction, essays, miscel- 





| part to throw Ler overboard without mure ado. 


the | 
point, and allowed to fall over the edges of | 
osely | 
| along the bottom and Knotted over Ww one 


Correspondence, 


Kosg, (Paterson, N. J.)\—We will try, " 


INQUIRER.—No reduction in rates on ac. 
count of not taking premium. See page 8. 


J. R., (Butte,Cal.)—The names are there. 
Write to the Secrctary of War, asking iniormation. 
Maa@aoig E. C., (White Bluff, Ark.)—It 
isa matter about which you had better see a doctor. 


8S. L. H., (Augusta, Va.)—It will look 
better longer if you frame it with glass, and it {s much 
more easily cleaned, 


W. A. H., (Lynchburg, Va.)—Gne ot the 
best solutions of the 100-puzzle is yours. 8 and 9 equals 
17, 46, 2, 3, 4 makes 100, 


J. K., (Fort Omaha, Nev.)—The New 


York Grocer is the paper you require. 2. Your hand- 
writing looks like copper plate. 


Mrs. H., (Napoleon, Mich.)\—We know 
nothing positively as to their reliability, but think 
you had better not have anythiuy wo do with them. 


T. I. O,, (Tiroso, Tex. )—Texas was origi- 
nally called the New Philippines. Both names are 
Spanish, We do not know the meaning of the 
former. 


M. H., (St. Louis,Mo.)—You might write 
and ask if it would be agreeable for you to cali. 
Merely neglecting to invite you to call again means 
nothing one way or the other. 


Gertie B., (West Point, N. Y.)—We see 
noharm init. One of the most eminent writers in 
New York married his stepdaughter. if you are sat- 
isfied it is nobody else*s business, 


JAKEY, (Kingston, N. C.)—Lippincott « 
Co., Philadelpha, Pa.; Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
Appleton & Co., New York: Grigg & Co., would be 
able to supply all the books you want. 


HaRRY M., (Cincinatti, O.)— You are ner- 
vous aud bashful. Continue gving into company, 
and the feeling will bear off in time. You write like 
aperson that should be able to talk, and to talk well 
in company. There is no beok that will improve 
you, 


I. T. H., (Wickes, M. T.)—Captains 
McClintock and Hall at different times solved the 
mystery surrounding Sir John Franklin’s death in 
the Arctic regions. 2. The cause of the Northern 
Lights is not understood by science. When they pre- 
vail it isa sign that there ls a great deal of electricity 
in the alr, 


N. C., (Coxsackie, N. Y.)—The words 
mean: Short studies on the figure and in composi- 


tion. 2 It means ‘‘prayer.** 3 ‘The Court of 
Death** is an allegorical picture where disease, war, 





( famine, pestilence, and other things producing death 


are painted as though they were persons or courtiers 
of King Death. 

CHARLES H., (Springfield, O.)—They 
are matters of special agreement between publisher 
and composer. In fact, all you wish to know 
may be auswered in the above. There is no 
general rule, the circumstances possibly differing in 
each case. 2, Yes. They mostly use their real 
names. 3. Take the song to any teacher of music. 
He would arrange it for a consideration, 


RETTIE, (Philadelphia, Pa.)\—You want 
to know how to receive and entertain company. The 
request covers a great deal of ground, and we should 
have preferred that you had mentioned what kind of 
company you have in your eye; young or old, single 
or married, etc.. 50 that we can have some ground on 
which to work, and if, you will send us further par- 
ticulars, Miss Rettie, we, will endeavor to auswer 
them to your satisfaction, 


kK. E. R., (Lacon, 111.)—There was noth- 
ing wrong in the way you walked with the young la- 
dies. In fact, if it was the habit of pedestrians to 
take that side of the street in walking opposite to the 
way you were guing, you properly took the inside. 


| 2. Your handwriting needs improving very much. 


3. The young men might properly shake hands when 
introduced to each other. It makes no difference 
if he gues before or behind. 4 Claxton & Co., Pub- 
lishers, this city, wiil procure the book you desire, 

Nina, (Kalatnazoo, Mich.)—*“Pais” is a 
noun, and French for ‘‘country.** 2. ‘‘Ipso nom- 
ine’* is Latin, and as used in Webster means the 
word ‘‘extreme,** extreme itself would prevent the 
cases being generalizable. & There is such a place, 
consequently the word is legitimate. ‘‘Mira’’ is also 
Latin, and means ‘‘wonderful’’ or ‘‘striking.** 4. 
**Prima mwateria’’ aretwo words, and mean literally 
the ‘‘first matter.*’ 5, This question we cannot un- 
derstand. 6. Yes. 7. No. Look up their meanings, 
8 **‘Mons** is Latin, and means mount or mountain, 
9. We do not understand you. 


BUTTERCUP, (Shelburne, Mass. )—U nder 
the circumstances unless she knew him very well, 


| she should not give him her photograph at all, and 


certainly not before be fultilled the agreement and 
gave his, 2. The remark would mean nothing more 
than that he was inclined to meddle in and to 
It is worse 
to have the disposition to criticize such things than to 
«ive cause for the criticism, 3. Read anything good, 


lany, ete. 4. Brainard’s Musical Mouthly, published 
in Cleveland, O., would suit you. 


ADMIRER, (Arinstrong, Pa.)— By obtain- 
ing the young lady‘s consent, but in no other way. 
You wrongly describe your feelings by calling it 
love, when you seek ‘consistently and honorably’? to 
withdraw thatlove. It is not love at all; probably 
nothing more than mere conceit. If the young lady 
by her conduct had forteited any claim to your love, 
then it would be consistent and honorable on your 
But 
we infer from your language that she has done noth- 
ing of the kind; you simply wish to throw her off, yet 
want to do this *‘consistently and honorably :** that 
is to say that in ‘‘withdrawing’’ your love you are 
doing the young lady a great wrong, and are afraid 
to brave public opinion. Your case seems to be this: 
you have pever loved the young lady, but at une 
time made her believe that you did so, and by such 
seeming on your part you have gained her love, which 
you nuw thrust from you. Mind, we do not say that 
you should marry the young lady; better not, if vou 
feel in reality that you do not leve her: yet you have 
done her an injury that time iteelf may never repair 
But do not play the sneak and the coward nuw 
herand tell 


Go lu 
her in a frank and manly manuver the 
true state of your feelings, and leave your case ia her 
hands. She will at once, if she is a lady of proper 


| feeling, which we take her te be, relicve you from 
4 your promise, 





